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Among the many new and interesting Evergreens which have 

originated in the Hill Nursery is the Vase-Shape Juniper (Juniperus 

communis depressa, Vase Shape), pictured above. This tree has a 

unique, erect growing habit of healthy, vigorous foliage, making 
it a worth-while addition to the Juniper family. 
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Leading Nurseries of Kansas City 


The varied character of the lead- 
ing nurseries in Kansas City and its 
immediate vicinity, represented on 
the local arrangements committee 
for the A. A. N. convention, will 
make them specially interesting to 
visitors. One of them, to be the 
scene of a barbecue on the evening 
of July 22, is one of the principal 
propagators of evergreens in the 
middle west, having the advantage of 
extensive greenhouses that support a 
prominent florists’ business. Another 
firm attracts buyers to its landscaped 
grounds, selling them growing plants, 
some already flowering, in its own 
patented containers. Two other 
prominent firms are noted for mov- 
ing large trees and for the equipment 
they have developed in that connec- 
tion. Still others are noted for their 
local landscape work, of which there 
are numerous examples in the famed 
residential sections of Kansas City. 
A development company confines its 
nursery operations to its own sub- 
divisions, growing material particu- 
larly fitted for the planting so done. 


Brief descriptions of these various 
enterprises follow. 


Chandler Landscape & Floral Co. 
The Chandler Landscape & Floral 


Co., Kansas City, was originally 
established in 1909 as the Elmhurst 
Landscape & Nursery Co., a partner- 
ship of two brothers, C. A. Chandler, 
now president, and M. E. Chan- 
dler, deceased. 


The first landscape job was done 
by delivering stock around the corner 
from Thirty-fifth and Main streets 
on a wheelbarrow, the firm later 
graduating to a horse and wagon, 
then to a 2-cylinder Buick truck. 
This truck was used for years to 
deliver thousands of shrubs and trees 
in the beautification of many of 
Kansas City’s finest homes. 

The old nursery was located at 
Argentine, Kan., but in 1925 a tract 
at Ninety-fifth and Shawnee Mission 
road was developed, first forty acres, 
then eighty and now 160 acres of 
fancy evergreens. Of late years 
several new varieties, such as Chan- 


dler’s Silver and Mission scopulorum 
junipers, have been originated and 
put on the market. 

In the past few years this com- 
pany, incorporated since 1920, has 
gone into extensive propagation of 
these evergreens, grafting them and 
starting them in its greenhouses. 
This gains a year in growth for 
lining-out and salable size. 

At the time the modern packing 
shed and greenhouses were built, a 
10-acre display park was developed, 
where the barbecue is to be held 
during the national convention. 

About half of the company’s busi- 
ness is floral in one of Kansas City's 
finest flower establishments. 

The general offices and flower store 
are located in the heart of the Coun- 
try Club Plaza shopping district and 
at the entrance to the famed Country 
Club district of Kansas City and its 
Johnson county, Kansas, suburban 
district. 

Besides a retail planting business, 
the company wholesales through- 
out the states of Missouri and Kansas, 





View of Part of Chandler's Nursery, in Foreground Park Where Barbecue Will Be Held. 
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and in Illinois, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Utah. 


The officers are C. A. Chandler, 
president, and his two sons, George 
A. Chandler, vice-president, and Ed- 
win R. Chandler, secretary. 


Williams & Harvey. 


After serving in the first World 
war, Charles W. Williams moved to 
Kansas City and established the Wil- 
liams & Harvey Nurseries Co., of 
which he is president. The firm has 
thirty-five acres. The business is 
principally landscaping, and _trans- 
planting big trees is a specialty. The 
company was the first to offer auto- 
motive tree movers. As early as 
1929, its equipment was sold to the 
Hillenmeyers, at Lexington, Ky.; 
W. A. Natorp, at Cincinnati; J. H. 
Small, at Washington, D. C., and 
Siebenthaler Co., at Dayton, O. Since 
that time the company has put on 
the market a rocker-type mover, 
which has all of the good qualities 
of the first machine plus the fact 
that the superstructure can be re- 
moved within a few minutes’ time. 
A miniature model of this new 
mover will be on display in the hotel 
lobby at the convention. 


Cloverset Flower Farm. 


The Cloverset Flower Farm, situ- 
ated three and one-half miles south 
of the city limits of Kansas City, lies 
atop one of Jackson county's highest 
and most scenic hills, overlooking the 
beautiful Blue valley. Twenty-seven 
acres in extent, it was purchased 
twenty years ago for a homesite by 
Ernest Haysler, who, though never 
having been in the nursery busi- 
ness up to that time, had made 
flower jgrowing and especially rose 
culturea hobby for many years. The 
naturally beautiful location of the 
farm and the extensive plantings of 
roses and other plants soon led to a 
demand from friends and visitors for 
the sale of such stock. 

In 1923 Mr. Haysler was joined 
by his son Kenneth in the growing 
business and a policy of supplying 
the finest plants possible, without re- 
gard to price, was adopted and has 
been followed-to this day. This is 
the result of a strong belief that the 
buyer of nursery stock is willing to 
pay a good price for good plants and 
that the purchase price is soon for- 
gotten if the plants thrive and grow 
and bloom. 


Roses were made a specialty, and 
only field-grown No. 1 plants were 
offered. The drawbacks to the sale 
of dormant plants were soon appar- 
ent, viz., short seasons, store com- 
petition, etc. This led to the potting 
and starting of plants in the standard 
6-inch and 7-inch clay pots. Some 
success was had by this method, but 
it was hampered by the small soil 
capacity of these pots and time neces- 
sary to remove the plant from the 





EDWIN J. STARK. 


Edwin J. Stark, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen, was born 
at Louisiana, Mo., September 28, 1898, 
the youngest of three sons of Eugene W. 
Stark. 

He attended grade and high school at 
Louisiana, his home town, after which he 
completed training at Culver Military 
Academy. He enlisted in the army during 
the first World war, being assigned to 
headquarters of Motor Command No. 40, 
at Camp Monett, N. J. He is an active 
member of the American Legion. 

Entering the University of Missouri, he 
specialized in horticulture and became a 
member of the Phi Beta Theta fraternity. 

Upon his graduation from the univer- 
sity, Mr. Stark became associated with 
Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co., 
where he is now vice-president in charge 
of production. 

August. 27, 1925, 
Willeyne Crewdson, 
J. W. Crewdson. 

Mr. Stark's favorite recreation is horse- 
batk riding through the hills of beautiful 
Pike county. He takes an active part in 
the work of the First Baptist church of 
Louisiana, Mo. He was recently appointed 
chairman of the U.S.O. for Pike county. 
In 1940 he served as president of ‘the 
Western Association of Nurserymen. (A 
modest fellow, Edwin; this is all we can 
get him to say about himself.) 


he married Miss 
daughter of Dr. 
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pot and wrap it, especially on busy 
Sundays. A need was seen for a 
larger container, waterproof, light 
and cheap enough to give away with 
the plant. This resulted in the de- 
velopment of the Cloverset pot. 

As the years passed the business 
grew, and greenhouses were erected, 
in which are grown thousands of 
bedding plants. More lines were 
added, including evergreens, shrubs, 
vines, fruit trees, shade trees and 
perennials. A complete landscape 
service is also offered. 

The nursery is outstandingly land- 
scaped, with evergreens, hedges and 
shade trees, which are displayed to 
their greatest advantage. All small 
plants, roses, perennials, shrubs, 
vines and fruit trees are grown in 
Cloverset pots and are largely sold 
cash-and-carry during the busy spring 
season. 

Newspaper advertising is used 
extensively, especially during rose 
blooming time, when free rose shows 
are played up and visitors are in- 
vited, directed parking being pro- 
vided. 


Rosehill Gardens. 


Evert Asjes is the founder and 
owner of the Rosehill Gardens. He 
was born in Haarlem, Holland, De- 
cember 16, 1883, coming to Kansas 
City, Mo., in 1909. He obtained 
work at the municipal greenhouse in 
Swope park, gaining there his first 
knowledge in this line of business. 
Before coming to the United States 
his hobby had been flowers. 

He started his own business in 
1916. The business is primarily re- 
tail, specializing in perennials and 
rock plants. 

He is married and has one son, 
Evert Asjes, Jr. who is associated 
with him in the business, and one 
daughter, Catharina Asjes. 


Garden Shop. 


The Garden Shop Nursery, owned 
by H.C. Danbury and A. B. Calkins, 
was established in the early part of 
1936, a combination of the Garden 
Shop, Inc., and Danbury & Eagleson 
Nursery. 

The Garden Shop was incorpo- 
rated in 1930 and consisted of a retail 
bulb, seed and garden service. Dan- 
bury & Eagleson was a landscape 
firm specializing in big tree moving 
and landscape service. 

The Garden Shop Nursery con- 
ducts a retail landscape business and 
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Airplane View of Display Grounds and Nursery of Cloverset Flower Farm. 


offers to its clients a complete serv- 
ice, including designing, big tree 
moving, evergreens, shrubs and 
plants. 

The Garden Shop, Inc., is the 
manufacturer of an automotive truck- 
mounted tree mover, which has been 
sold to many nurserymen, cities and 
park departments over the country. 
The firm is the originator of the 
nurseryman’s hand truck, which is 
so well known by nurserymen and 
landscape contractors throughout the 
United States. 


The Garden Shop is operated from 
an office on Mission road, adjoining 
which is located a sales yard of 
approximately four acres. 


R. G. Minich Nurseries. 


The R. G. Minich Nurseries, lo- 
cated at Overland Park, Kansas City 
suburb, were established in 1935 by 
R. G. Minich. Prior to that time 
Mr. Minich had many years’ ex- 
perience in the nursery business in 
Kansas City. For thirteen years he 
was a partner in a landscape concern, 
and for ten years he had been a sales- 
man for another Kansas City nursery 
firm. 

On his 15-acre nursery Mr. Minich 


grows a general line of ornamental 
stock. One of his specialties is a new 
hybrid Chinese elm that he has pro- 
duced. It combines the large foliage 
of the American elm with the rapid- 
ity of growth of the Chinese. 

Mr. Minich devotes most of his 
time to landscape contracting, but 
he has also developed a good cash- 
and-carry business. He is well 
equipped with large tree-moving 
apparatus. Some of the largest land- 
scape installations in the Kansas City 
area have been his work. 


Shawnee Nurseries. 


The Shawnee Nurseries, Shawnee, 
Kan., were established in 1930 by 
Frank Pflumm as a hobby while he 
was working in a bank in Kansas 
City. The nursery and landscape 
business grew to such an extent by 
1939 that Mr. Pflumm decided to 
devote his full time to the business. 
By 1941 it was no longer possible 
for one man to supervise and manage 
the various branches of the nursery; 
so H. E. Hurley was added to the 
personnel as landscape architect. 

The Shawnee Nurseries have 
twelve acres in nursery stock, a 
storage house 30x50 feet, an office 


building 18x25 feet, a propagating 
house, a greenhouse 18x30 feet, 2 
trucks, a dolly-type tree mover, a 
garden tractor and various small 
nursery equipment. 

Their location is at the junction 
of U. S. highway 50 and Kansas 10 
near Shawnee, Kan., which is south 
of Kansas City. 


Holsinger Nursery Co. 


The Holsinger Nursery Co. was 
established on 150 acres of an orig- 
inal 350 acres owned by Major Frank 
Holsinger, a fruit grower at Rose- 
dale, Kan., now a part of the metrop- 
olis of Kansas City, Kan. The major’s 
enterprise was started in 1874, the 
year of birth of his son, George W. 
Holsinger, long head of the com- 
pany. George and his brother Gerald 
took on more responsibilities in the 
business and soon after 1900 the 
present corporate name was adopted. 
Originally producing fruit trees al- 
most exclusively, the company has 
steadily increased its output of orna- 
mentals in the past two or three dec- 
ades. Shortly before the death of 
Gerald Holsinger, a brother-in-law, 
L. E. Wilson, became associated with 
the business and carries on with 
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George W. Holsinger and the latter's 
son, Wilmer Holsinger. For twenty- 
four years secretary-treasurer of the 
Western Association of Nurserymen, 
George W. Holsinger was elevated 
to the vice-presidency in 1940 and to 
the presidency in 1941. 


J. C. Nichols Investment Co. 


Real estate development like the 
production of fine residential districts 
and beautiful homes long since won 
fame for J. C. Nichols, not only in 
Kansas City, where his work has 
been carried on, but throughout the 
country. In the course of this de- 
velopment the J. C. Nichols Invest- 
ment Co. undertook landscape plant- 
ing on its own properties and estab- 
lished a nursery for the production 
of plant material especially for this 
purpose. In the preceding issue more 
was told of this work, and illustra- 
tions of home plantings appeared. 
The head of this department of the 
Nichols interests is S$. R. McLane, 
whose quiet, modest manner gives 
little inkling of the extensive knowl- 
edge he possesses of plant materials 
especially suited to the environs of 
Kansas City. 





STARK NURSERIES. 


The rise of Stark Bros. Nurseries 
& Orchards Co., which this year 
contributed its third president of the 
A. A. N., is a thrilling story of the 
growth of the middle west. 

Early in the nineteenth century 
young James Stark, as a member of 
a scouting expedition, explored the 
country west of the Mississippi river. 
At that time he selected a site for 
his future home near the town of 
Louisiana, Mo., which town was set- 
tled in 1803. 


When James Stark returned to 
Kentucky from the War of 1812, he 
moved his family to the wilderness 
which later became the state of Mis- 
souri. In his saddlebags he carried 
scions from apple trees in his father’s 
orchard, and as he was familiar with 
the art of budding and grafting, he 
top-worked these scions to wild crab 
apple trees, which grow in abundance 
in Pike county, Missouri. 

Because of the uniformity of size, 
color and flavor of James Stark's 
apples at a time when most apples 
were just apples, a demand grew for 
his fruit, and great barge loads of 
Stark apples were floated down the 
Mississippi river to St. Louis. 


Neighbors persuaded him to grow 
some young trees for their orchard 
plantings, and as the fame of Stark 
apples grew and the fact became 
known that James Stark could grow 
trees which reproduced fruit true to 
type, pioneers would drive their ox 
teams from miles around—some from 
the then faraway state of Kansas— 
to get Stark trees. 

The nursery business enjoyed a 


‘steady growth as the west became 


settled. Then the C. & A. railroad 
laid its tracks through the Stark 
nursery farm, from which time it has 





FRANK S. LABAR. 


Frank S. LaBar, vice-president and 
treasurer of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, was born at East Strouds- 
burg, Pa., April 28, 1894. After going 
through the public schools there, he at- 
tended Nazareth Hall Military Academy, 
graduating in 1910. He then took post- 
graduate work for one year at Blair Hall. 

His interest in the nursery business is 
easily explained—he grew up in it. He is 
now president of LaBars’ Rhododendron 
Nursery and president as well of the 
Laurelwood Cemetery Co. 

Mr. LaBar married Mattie E. Holbert, 
June 26, 1919. They have one son, aged 
6, who is Mrs. LaBar's chief interest at 
the moment, though she manages to take 
part also in local Red Cross war work 
and is active in the local garden club and 
the woman's club. 

The list of Mr. LaBar’s outside activi- 
ties reads like a roll of practically every 
worth-while endeavor in civic and welfare 
agencies. He has just finished putting on 
the first community chest drive for his 
county. He was for several terms a 
vestryman of Christ Episcopal church, 
was director and also vice-president of a 
bank, is a past lieutenant governor of 
Kiwanis International for the Pennsyl- 
vania district, is a veteran of the first 
World war and was a reserve officer un- 
til 1939. He is now district deputy grand 
exalted ruler of B.P.O. Elks for northeast 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the Monroe 
county selective service board, etc., etc. 

His sports are bowling and golfing; 
and he says he is fair in the first and bum 
in the second, though he assures us that 
he tries to be a good sport on occasion! 
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developed into a national and inter- 
national business. Pages would be 
necessary to detail its activities and 
achievements. 

At the present time the company 
conducts a retail business, selling 
direct by mail as well as through 
salesmen in all parts of the country. 
The fourth and fifth generations of 
Starks—direct descendants of its 
founder, Judge James Stark—now 
own and manage the business, with 
the former governor, Lloyd C. 
Stark, as chairman of the board; 
Clay H. Stark, president; Paul C. 
Stark, vice-president; Edwin C. Stark, 
vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion; Lawrence E. Stark, secretary- 
treasurer, and Paul Stark, Jr., in 
charge of research. Lloyd Stickney 
Stark, John Stark Logan and John 
Wingate Stark are now absent from 
the business, Lloyd Stickney Stark 
now being at Pearl Harbor, John 
Stark Logan in the army and John 
Wingate Stark in the air force of the 
army. 





NOTED NURSERIES 
OF THE MIDDLE WEST. 


The middle west boasts numerous 
famous nurseries within a relatively 
short train ride of the convention 
city. The network of railroads cen- 
tering on the metropolis which cre- 
ated the claim of Kansas City to the 
title “Heart of America” makes it 
easily possible for visitors to this 
years A. A. N. convention to stop 
at some of these famous nurseries 
conveniently without wear on pre- 
cious tires. This may be seen by 
referring to the map on pages 26 
and 27,, presented by ten of these 
nurseries with an invitation to stop 
en route to look over their plantings. 
Ample rain the past spring has put 
the fields in excellent shape, and 
quantities of fine stock will be seen 
in all classes of nursery materials. 

Willis Nurseries. 

The Willis Nurseries are among 
the oldest in the middle west. 
A. Willis, the founder, was born and 
grew up on a farm near Delevan, 
Wis. He left there as a young man, 
going to St. Louis and later to Colum- 
bia, Mo., where he worked in nurs- 
eries. In 1872 he obtained a contract 
to grow a large number of apple 
trees and selected Ottawa, Kan., as 
a good growing point. After pro- 


ducing apple trees for two years 
[Continued on page 25.] 
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Sixty-seventh A. A. N. Convention 


The Kansas City meeting of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men, July 21 to 24, is truly a war 
conference of the trade, related to 
the war effort, and will be held as 
scheduled, states Executive Secretary 
Richard P. White, unless additional 
orders to the contrary are issued by 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of de- 
fense transportation, who recently 
asked for the deferment of all meet- 


ings and conventions which are not 
closely associated with the war ef- 
fort. 

“Subjects of camouflage, transpor- 
tation, victory gardens and harvest 
shows, priorities and allocations, 
streamlining fruit tree production, 
and committee reports will reflect 
the war economy on the trade,” 
states Secretary White. “From the 
discussions should come a clearer 


understanding of the role that the 
nursery industry and each individual 
concern must take, in cooperation 
with many federal war programs 
with the railroads in preventing 
transportation bottlenecks, with the 
army in its protective concealment 
program, with victory garden har- 
vest shows in the promotion of 
20,000 local shows this fall, with 
the bureau of entomology and plant 


COMPLETE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


MONDAY, JULY 20. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 22. 


9:00 A.M. Registration. Mezzanine. 9:00 A.M. Report of executive secretary, by Richard P. White. 
9:30 A.M. All-America Rose Selections, Inc. Parlor A. 9:30A.M. Report of executive committee, by J. Frank Sneed, 
10:00 A.M. Ornamental Growers’ Association. Room 4. member of executive committee, region 5. 
2:00 P. M. Wholesale Fruit Tree Growers’ Association. 10:00 A.M. Review of committee activities during 1941-1942, 
Room 4. by Frank S. LaBar, vice-president, and ex officio 
2:00 P. M. National Association of Plant Patent Owners. member of all committees. Chairmen of all 
Room 2 committees will be present to discuss any phase 
4:00 P. M. American Nurserymen’s Protective Association. of committee activity during the year. 
Room 4. 10:00 A.M. Meeting of Ladies’ Auxiliary. Tearoom. 
8:00 P. M. Meeting of board of governors, organization, cer’ 11:30A.M. Address, “Freight Transportation,” by Warren C. 
tification of delegates, committee reports and Kendall, chairman, car service division, Ameri- 
appointment of temporary committees. Grand can Association of Railroads, Washington, D. C. 
ballroom. 12:30 . of fans ieee ny 
4:00 . Leave hotel for Chandler's nursery. 
_ TUESDAY, JULY 21. 6:30 P. M. Barbecue, guests of Chandler Landscape & Floral 
8:30 A.M. Registration. Mezzanine. Co 
9:30 A.M. Opening session. Grand ballroom. x 
Call to order. THURSDAY, JULY 23. 
Invocation, by Rev. Warren Grafton. 9:30 A.M. Women visit the Nelson Art Gallery. 
Address of welcome, by Hon. John B. Gage, mayor 9:30 A.M. Nominations for executive committee members, 
of Kansas City. regions 2, 4 and 6, and at large. 
Response, by Frank S. LaBar, vice-president. Nominations for officers, 1942-1943. 
Announcements of arrangements committee, by 10:00A.M. Reports of special committees: 
Charles Williams, chairman. Government procurement of aursery stock, by 
10:00 A.M. President's address, by Edwin J. Stark. Lloyd Moffett. 
10:30 A.M: Treasurer's report and presentation of 1942-1943 Registered rootstock association, by Joel Barnes. 
budget, by Frank S. LaBar, treasurer. Camouflage, by William Flemer. 
11:00A.M. Address, “Down to Earth,” by Merle Smith, Emergency transportation, by Charles S. Burr. 
Kansas City, Mo. 11:00 A.M. Address, by P. N. Annand, chief, bureau of ento- 
11:30A.M. Address, “Priorities and the Nursery Industry,” by mology and plant quarantine, United States De- 
Hon. M. Clifford Townsend, director. Office of partment of Agriculture. 
Agricultural War Relations, United States De- 11:30 A.M. Address, by Major R. P. Breckenridge, engineer 
partment of Agriculture. board, United States Army, Fort Belvoir, 
12:30 P.M. Adjournment for luncheon. 12:30 P. M. Adjournment for luncheon. 
2:00 P. M. Club sessions. 2:00 P. M. Address, “Victory Garden Harvest Show Pro- 
A. For fruit tree growers. Trianon room. gram,” by J. W. Johnston, chairman, horticul- 
“New Developments in Fruit Tree Production.” tural events, Army Emergency and Navy Relief. 
Leader, T. J. Talbert, University of Missouri, 3:00 P. M. Club session. 
Columbia. A. National Landscape Nurserymen's Association. 
“Registered Rootstocks,” by H. B. Tukey, “Selling, Credits and Collections.” 
New York state agricultural experiment sta- Leader: Prof. Felix Held, Ohio State Univer- 
tion, Geneva. sity, Columbus. 
“The Practical Use of Hormones in Plant Pro- Discussion by members. 
duction,” by A. E. Murneek, Missouri agri- 7:00 P. M. Annual banquet, Tom Collins, speaker. 
cultural experiment station, Columbia. 
“Dwarfing Stocks,” by Thomas J. Maney, Iowa FRIDAY, JULY 24. 
State College, Ames. 9:30 A. M. Final business session. , 
‘New Commercial Varieties,” by William F. 9:30 A.M. “Work of the National Plant Board,” by Dr. 
Pickett, Kansas State College, Manhattan. Carl J. Drake, Ames, Ia. — 
“Seandardization of Fruit Varieties,” by M. J. 10:00A.M. Report of necrology committee, by F. R. Kilner, 
Dorsey, University of Illinois, Urbana. chairman. 
B. For landscape firms. Grand ballroom. 10:10A.M. Unfinished business. 


Business meeting National Landscape Nursery- 


men's Association. 


“Landscaping the Small Property.” 
Hare, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Prof. L. R. Quinlan, Kansas State College, 


Leaders: Herbert 
Manhattan. 
Discussion b 
Women's tea. 


members. 
3:00 P. M. earoom. 
3:00 P. M. 

7:00 P.M 





Young folks’ entertainment. Santa Fe Trail room. 
Past presidents’ banquet. 


Tearoom. 


Report of resolutions committee. 


Report of committee on addresses. 


Report of credentials committee. 
Reports of affiliated groups. 
Discussion and adoption of 1942 budget. 


New business. 
Selection of 1943 convention city. 
Election of officers. 


Induction of officers. 
Adjournment sine die. 
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quarantine and with the national 
and regional plant boards. This will 
be a most important conference— 
important to you and to the success 
of the war effort. Do not miss it.” 

A special meeting of the local 
arrangements committee for the 
A. A. N. convention was held with 
H. E. Boning, manager of the con- 
vention bureau of the Kansas City 
chamber of commerce, July 2. Last- 
minute details were ironed out with 
the help of Mr. Boning, who has 
given the committee valuable as- 
sistance in many ways. 

On account of the impossibility 
of chartering public busses for the 
trip through the Country Club dis- 
trict, that portion of the entertain- 
ment has been eliminated, but the 
barbecue at Chandler’s Nursery will 
be held as scheduled. Streetcars 
have been chartered to take the 
crowd direct from the hotel to a 
station not far from the nursery. 
From there, private cars will ferry 
the guests the short remaining dis- 
tance. 

No direct request has been re- 
ceived from the government to call 
off the A. A. N. convention. Even 
if the entire membership were rep- 
resented, the travel involved would 
barely make a ripple in the stream 
of cross-country traffic. Compared 
with some associations, the A. A. N. 
membership is small and comes from 
widely scattered sections of the coun- 
try. Everything indicates that the 
attendance will be good, the local 
committee reports. 





CONVENTION COMMITTEES. 


General chairman of the local 
arrangements committee for the 
A. A. N. convention at Kansas City 
is Charles W. Williams, president of 
the Williams & Harvey Nurseries 
Co., Kansas City, and with him are 
associated George Chandler, of the 
Chandler Landscape & Floral Co., 
Kansas City, and Harold Crawford, 
of the Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, 
Kan. The committees in charge of 
specific activities include the fol- 
lowing: 

Transportation—Tom Stryker, of 
the Kansas City park department, 
chairman; Marvin Shepherd, Wil- 
liams & Harvey Nurseries Co.; Paul 
Wilkinson, Henry Field Seed Co., 
Shenandoah, Ia., and David S. Lake, 
Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, 
Ta. 


Entertainment—Edwin R. Chand- 
ler, Chandler Landscape & Floral 
Co., chairman; S. R. McLane, J. C. 
Nichols Investment Co., Kansas City; 
William Wagoner, Wagoner Nurs- 
eries, Hutchison, Kan.; Wayne 
Welch, Mount Arbor Nurseries, 
Shenandoah, Ia. 

Publicity—John J. Pinney, Willis 
Nursery Co., chairman; John Sarber, 
Sarber Nursery Co., Topeka, Kan. 

Exhibits—George Chandler, chair- 
man; Charles A. Scott, Prairie Gar- 
dens Nursery Co., McPherson, Kan.; 
Kenneth Haysler, Cloverset Flower 
Farm, Kansas City; §. R. McLane. 

Registration—Ross Minich, R. G. 
Minich Nurseries, Overland, Kan.; 
Frank Pflumm, Shawnee Nurseries, 
Shawnee, Kan.; Vernon Marshall, 
Marshall's Nurseries, Arlington, Neb. 

Decorations, Santa Fe Trail—Ken- 
neth Haysler, chairman; A. B. Calk- 
ins and H. C. Danbury, Garden 
Shop, Inc., Kansas City, Kan. 

“Ask Me”—Lawrence Wilson, 
Holsinger Nursery Co., Kansas City, 
Kan., chairman, plus all members of 
all other committees. 

Hostesses—Mrs. C. A. Chandler, 
chairman; Mrs. Charles Williams; 
Mrs. Chet G. Marshall, Arlington, 
Neb. 

Junior hosts and hostesses—Mr. 
and Mrs. Evert Asjes, Jr., Rose Hill 
Gardens, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. 
Owen G. Wood, Bristol, Va.: 
Mrs. Hugh Duncan Henderson, 
Athens, Tex.; Mrs. Frank Pflumm. 

Finance—Vincent Bailey, J. V. 
Bailey Nurseries, St. Paul, Minn.; 
E. C. Hilborn, Northwest Nursery 
Co., Valley City, N. D.; Henry 
Dybvig, Dybvig Nurseries, Colton, 
S. D.; Harley J. Deems, Sherman 
Nursery Co., Charles City, Ia.; Lloyd 
A. Moffett, Plumfield Nurseries, Fre- 
mont, Neb.; William A. Weber, 
Kirkwood, Mo.; W. S. Griesa, Mount 
Hope Nurseries, Lawrence, Kan.; 
Scott Wilmore, Wilmore Dahlia 
Farm & Nursery, Denver, Colo. 





SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


The Lawson Landscape Service, 
McPherson, Kan., was awarded the 
contract for landscaping the defense 
housing project at Kansas City, Kan. 

The Kansas state highway com- 
mission is advertising for bids for 
roadside improvement projects in 
Barber, Barton, Kingman and Sedg- 
wick counties. Bids will be open 
July 17. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


George W. Kinkead, secretary of 
the Kansas State Horticultural Socie- 
ty, Topeka, Kan., received a letter 
recently from Senator Capper, which 
reads as follows: “You will be in- 
terested in knowing that we are 
going to be able to handle orchard 
loans for another year. Four hun- 
dred thousand dollars for orchard 
loans for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1942, and ending June 30, 
1943, was reappropriated.” 

The Kansas State Horticultural 
Society will hold its annual meeting 
at the Kansas State College, at Man- 
hattan, December 3 and 4. The 
society has invited the Kansas nurs- 
erymen to meet with it for their 
annual meeting at the same time. 

Charlie Williams, of Williams & 
Harvey Nurseries, Kansas City, Mo., 
spent a short vacation with his fami- 
ly visiting relatives at Ponca City, 
Okla., early in July. 


Russell Howard, secretary-treas: 
urer of the Willis Nursery Co., 
Ottawa, Kan., enjoyed a vacation 
in the Ozarks the fore part of July. 

The final meeting of the commit- 
tee on arrangement for the A. A. N. 
convention was held at the Country 
Club, Ottawa, Kan., July 14. 





GEORGE W. GURNEY reports 
that Gurney’s Inc., Yankton, S. D., 
has put into effect the pay roll allot- 
ment plan for the purchase of war 
bonds. In a special sale July 1, 
$319.50 worth of stamps and bonds 
were sold in the building. 


C. R. BURR & CO., INC., Man- 
chester, Conn., has purchased the 
former C. E. Wilson Co. warehouse 
along the New Haven railroad line. 
Designed for the storage, packing and 
shipping of nursery stock, the ware- 
house gives the Burr company a rail- 
road siding and covers 50,000 square 
feet. 


H. G. SEYLER, treasurer of the 
Farr Nursery Co., Weiser Park, Pa., 
is captain of a naval vessel stationed 
somewhere along the Atlantic coast. 
Mr. Seyler has the ranking grade of 
senior lieutenant, but is in full com- 
mand of the vessel, with a staff of 
about forty men, including the crew. 
Lieutenant Seyler served as a junior 
officer in the navy during World 
war I. John Seyler, oldest son of 
the lieutenant, is serving on another 
craft off the east coast. 
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Landscape Planning and Planting 


Following our consideration and 
study of axis lines and balance, we 
now return in this series to the more 
practical aspects that govern the solu- 
tion of that part of the home grounds 
called the private area. This section 
includes the rear yard, frequently 
part or all of the side yard and often 
a portion of the service area. As has 
been pointed out before, we find 
many cases where the three major 
unit areas—public, private, service— 
either overlap one another or are 
interrelated. There are other situ- 
ations where one or more of them 
is entirely lacking. (See article II, 
May 15, 1941.) 

Ideally, the three major units 
should be present. Moreover, they 
should be rather definitely separated 
from one another, since their purpose 
and functions differ widely. We 
shall, therefore, in this study consider 
first the ideal type of solution, and 
later on comment upon and study 
those cases where compromise is 
necessary. 

Just as the living and recreation 
section of a residence is made up of 
several units, such as the living room, 
library, den, dining room and bed- 
rooms, so also the corresponding 
landscape area; the private area may 
be composed of a number of minor 
units, each of which satisfies some 
special requirement of the home- 
owner's family and its visiting 
friends. Each one of these minor 
units serves some special need or 
peculiar function. Thus, like the 
rooms within the residence, they 
should be given some separation, al- 
though the material that divides 
them is rarely so definite or complete 
as the walls that enclose most of our 
house rooms. This is due to the fact 
that all of the minor units of the 
private area are used for recreation 
and outdoor living and the various 
forms taken are not quite so diver- 
gent as those found for indoor activ- 
ity. This thought brings us to one 
of our modern controversies, for we 
find a new school of architects who 
would eliminate many walls within 
the residence and combine in one 
large room the functions of general 
recreation, entertaining, reading and 


Copyright, 1941, by Joseph P. Porter, 


By Joseph P. Porter 


XV. THE PRIVATE AREA: 


Its General Make-up and Minor 
Unit Areas. 


Fifteenth in series of monthly 
articles on the application of 
landscape architecture to the 
property of Mr. Average Citi- 
zen, by the professor of land- 
scape design in the department 
of horticulture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, takes up the treatment 
of the private area in the home 
grounds in consideration of de- 
sign as well as use. 








eating. While many families are try- 
ing out this new arrangement—or 
perhaps we should say old arrange- 
ment, for it goes back to the early 
cabins and primitive homes of our 
forefathers—there is little indication 
that it will be permanently accepted 
by the public as a true improvement 
in home living. It might also be 


This same idea is now being pro- 
posed as a new improvement in the 
arrangement of the private area of 
the yard. But the situation is differ- 
ent from that found within the house, 
because separation between units has 
never been so extreme. For several 
hundred years in good landscape de 
sign the terraces, lawns, gardens and 
the like have been definitely and 
closely related, although separated in 
major part by hedges or other plants, 
walls and balustrades. Pleasant off- 
scapes and vistas have been allowed 
both through and over these barriers, 
and always a broad open lawn area 
has dominated the more intensively 
developed nooks of gardens and nest- 
ing areas. This has been and still 
is fundamentally good design. The 
modernist attempting to change this 
condition is forced to eliminate al- 
most all semblance of barrier and 
separation. He discards gardens as 
such or spots his beds in the lawn 
area usually toward one side. He no 
longer differentiates between terrace 
and lawn and garden and picnic area, 





Illustration 49.—Some people prefer the architectural. This small city yard is dom- 
inated by the effect of the combination tool and summer house and the brick walls 


noted that where such an arrange- 
ment has been planned, the single 
large room is always divided up, with 
the equipment serving its various 
functions concentrated in specific 
parts of the room, and that some 
separation of these parts is secured 
by the very way the furnishings are 
arranged. 


but incorporates them into one unit. 
In one sweeping glance an observer 
sees everything the property holds; 
there is no mystery, nothing to excite 
curiosity or encourage investigation. 
There are no semisecluded nooks or 
glades where partial privacy can be 
had by some of those who are using 
the grounds. The members of the 
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Illustration 50.—A preference for formalization is shown here. 


This city yard 


includes two minor unit areas in addition to the one illustrated; a small informal flower 
gardén and a naturalistic picnic area are located to the left. 


family who wish to rest or read will 
be conscious of the confusion of the 
children at their play. 

The modernist goes even farther 
than this. He advises against the use 
of border plantings or separating de- 
vices along the property lines, believ- 
ing that the joining together of 
several neighboring back yards makes 
both for economy of space and a 
greater effect of openness and size. 
It is the writer's belief that this 
theory is erroneous in every respect. 
During the past year I visited a num- 
ber of housing developments where 
this type of design has been used and 


discussed the arrangement of the 
grounds with the residents them- 
selves. In one of these developments 
twenty-seven persons were inter- 
viewed, representing newly married 
couples and families with children up 
to 16 years of age. Some of the 
observations are worthy of consid- 
eration. 

a. The majority indicated that 
their homes and yards were 
superior to what they had had 
previously. 

b. Particular mention was made 
of the better display of trees 
and shrubs. 
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Illustration 51.—The quiet informal type is very popular. This form does not lend 
itself to very small yards, as the border plantings require considerable space, The yard 


shown is about 70x75 feet. 
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c. Only three liked the clothes 
drying areas used in common 
by four families. All others 
desired their own. 

d. The specialized areas with ex- 
cellent play equipment used by 
twelve families for children’s 
play were considered satisfac- 
tory and ideal for youngsters 
ranging above 5 years of age 
only. Every family with chil- 
dren under 5 expressed the 
need for a confined area of 
their own for the little tots. 
Nine families had fenced in 
with chicken netting a portion 
of the grounds next to their 
house. 

e. Only nine families were using 
the common vegetable garden 
area. All but one of these 
thought this a good idea. 

f. Five families said they wanted 
no rear yard at all. 
Of the remaining twenty-two 
families only four used the 
large rear yard open areas for 
recreation and outdoor living. 
Reasons for not doing this va- 
ried somewhat, but all involved 
the idea of a lack of privacy 
and the feeling of true owner- 
ship. Twenty-one said they 
would use their yards more if 
there was definite separation 
and privacy. 

h. Fifteen families wanted more 
flowers and their own flower 
gardens. (Only small pockets 
had been left in the shrub 
plantings for flowers and a 
narrow bed along each house 
foundation.) 

i. Only one family seemed to 
have a real sense of owner- 
ship as far as the yard and 
plant materials were concerned. 

The above is one isolated example 
taken in April, 1942, at Norfolk, Va. 
It may be the exception, but I am 
inclined to believe that a real survey 
would show it to be typical. If it 
indicates anything, it points out that 
the great majority of our homeown- 
ers desire an enclosed and private 
back yard and that the present ac- 
cepted theory of private yard devel- 
opment is still correct. 

The designer must always bear in 
mind that any rear yard arrangement 
will depend upon two major factors, 
the situation and environment and the 
specific needs of the family con- 
cerned. Both of these limit and guide 
the designer in his choice of appro- 
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priate elements and materials. He 
selects those minor units needed and 
arranges them into a unified scheme 
that suits the family and fits the land, 
aiming as his objective toward max- 
imum use and maximum pleasure 
plus the attainment of beauty in a 
definite type or style. 

The designer should, as a general 
rule, seek to secure a landscape 
scheme slightly beyond the client's 
present point of appreciation and de- 
velopment. This is not at all the 
same as forcing him into expenditures 
greater than he anticipated, which 
is only to be condemned as bad prac- 
tice. What we should do is to ex- 
pect a continuous development in the 
client’s taste and aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, a further intensification of his 
enjoyment of plants and gardens, and 
a steady increase in his back-yard 








Illustration 52.—In the edge of the woods the choice is naturalistic for the entire yard. 


things. As business and professional 
men, we shall be confronted by many 
serious problems—labor _ shortages, 





Illustration 53.—Some separation between the minor units is essential, but vistas 
from one to another add great charm. The old wall and scattered plants divide the 


open lawn and naturalistic garden. 


outdoor activities. We might say that 
the private unit area should be pro- 
gressively expandable or adaptable to 
meet the client's changing needs. If 
this is kept in mind, results are more 
apt to please the owner and further 
work is more surely guaranteed to 
the designer. 

A bright future should be predict- 
able in relationship to the develop- 
ment of American back yards. We 
are still too young a nation to com- 
prehend fully the true values of our 
own properties; we have been too 
prosperous, there are too many out- 
side opportunities for diversion and 
we have not yet learned the difference 
in meaning and personal value of the 
two words, entertainment and recre- 
ation. Excellent development and 
progress are, however, noticeable. 
Now the war situation changes all 


lack of materials, inflation. Work 
may be difficult and much of the out- 


look dark in aspect. But there is 
one thing that is bright in this pic- 
ture as I see it. I am firmly con- 
vinced that, in greater degree than 
occurred during the war of 1914 to 
1918, men will find new and higher 
values in life and home, that there 
will be a pronounced growth of in 
terest in gardening as one of those 
factors that afford life’s deepest sat 
isfactions, that feeds the soul, that 
provides the truest form of recrea- 
tion. 

Optimism costs nothing and in this 
case it seems justified. Back yards are 
going to be developed further. At 
this very moment I see it happening 
all around me. We must prepare our- 
selves to give up-to-the-minute advice 
and service. 





THE Golden Star Nursery, 5893 
West Adams boulevard, Culver City, 
Cal., has been sold by Mona Momoe 
O’Hara to Henry Loewenau. 





Illustration 54.—The secluded glade with its water feature is a popular form of 
minor unit. It can often be tucked into some odd corner of the private area 
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Let’s Swap Ideas 


SPRING BUSINESS IN EAST. 


This has been my first experience 
in the nursery business during war- 
times. During the first World war 
I was engaged in manufacturing army 
supplies, insignia and surgical in- 
struments. 

I have often wondered how war 
would affect my retail nursery busi- 
ness. Now I know, and as usual with 
matters of such magnitude, the effect 
has not been so bad as I feared. 
Volume of business has been equal 
to that of recent years; net earnings 
have been a little better. How? 
Well, I anticipated difficulty in secur- 
ing additional labor this spring and 
planned to sell as much of my own 
stock as possible and purchased only 
my bare needs. I have a small force 
of men who have been with me for 
ten years and more. They are em- 
ployed steadily throughout the year 
and form the nucleus for peak ac- 
tivity during March, April and May. 
(It may surprise some nurserymen to 
know that my spring business is only 
one-third of my year’s total.) My 
regular employees stayed with me 
loyally and none were called for the 
army. It appears at present that 
nearly half of my small force will 
enter the army before August 1. 

In addition to “better landscape 
planting” I do considerable commer- 
cial spraying and general care of 
trees, which help to round out 
monthly business. Every spring, care 
of trees is a nuisance. Some of my 
best customers and desirable pros- 
pects will call for special service in- 
volving only labor, when every man 
is busy digging and planting trees, 
etc. I have never before had enough 
nerve to say no. This year I have 
declined all “labor only” jobs, all 
free service and doubtful profit jobs. 
I have offered to enter them for at- 
tention when labor was available. 
Customers old and new have been 
considerate because they have had 
difficulty in getting help of any kind. 
All the fly-by-night peddlers and “I 
sell below cost gents” seem to have 
faded out. 

The big retail nurseries which 
have been formidable competition 
during recent years have not been 
much in evidence this spring. They 
evidently have been fully occupied 


This is the readers’ own page, 
open to contributions of ideas 
which they have found worth 
while and hence should be of 
multiplied value if given to the 
trade at large. Have you some- 
thing to swap in return? 





in shipping. So, on the whole, retail 
nurserymen have had less competi- 
tion this spring than any other I can 
recall. It has been a seller's market. 
I have never known collections to be 
so prompt. Many have paid on re- 
ceipt of estimates, which has been 
a new experience to me. I am con- 
fident I can finish out 1942 as a good 
year. 

As to 1943? I believe the pivotal 
point in the war has been passed. 
From now on the Axis will weaken 
and the United Nations grow strong: 
er. I believe by January 1 we shall be 
able to see the way the war will end. 
I foresee a long period of pacification 
following the war. I hope and be- 
lieve the world will enter upon the 
task of rebuilding without selfishness 
and greed. 

I subscribe to the theory that the 
war will have a sobering effect upon 
extravagance and waste. The effect 
of this upon the use of nursery stock 
will be, I believe, discrimination in 
the selection and use of plants. The 
market for cheap and shoddy plants 
will be dull. The demand for better 
plants and better planting will, in my 
judgment, continue to be as brisk 
as I have found it to be during the 
war. 

George Jennings, 


Ralston, N. J. 





Let’s Swap Ideas! 


What did you do this spring 
to meet the labor shortage, 
scarcity of any materials or 
other wartime problems? 

What ideas have you for 
doing business next autumn 
under possible handicaps? 

By exchanging ideas, each 
of us can do better in his re- 
spective locality and maintain 
the nursery business in spite 
of difficulties. 

Send in your suggestions. 
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CLOSE CARLISLE STATION. 


The United States entomological 
laboratory located at Carlisle, Pa., 
for a quarter of a century closed 
June 30 in accord with an economy 
measure adopted by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Charles C. Hill, associate entomol- 
ogist, who has been in charge of the 
station since its beginning, has been 
assigned to the Maryland station. 
E. J. Undine, junior entomologist, 
will be transferred to another point. 
The equipment and supplies will be 
divided between stations in Ohio 
and Maryland. 

The Carlisle laboratory was chiefly 
devoted to the study and control of 
insects injurious to barley, oats, corn 
and other cereal plants. Several new 
varieties of wheat which seem to be 
disease-resistant have been under in- 
vestigation and trial. E. F. R. 





BIGGEST ELM TREES. 


In a national hunt for the largest 
specimens of different species of typ- 
ical American trees, the American 
Forestry Association has found that 
the largest white elm in the United 
States is the giant at Wethersfield, 
Conn., which has a circumference of 
thirty feet three inches at four and 
one-half feet above the ground. It 
is ninety-seven feet high and has a 
limb spread of 147 feet. Before the 
hurricane of 1938, which ripped off 
several large limbs, it had a spread 
of 163 feet. 

The tree known as the Rathbone 
elm, at Marietta, O., is also outstand- 
irig, being twenty-seven feet seven 
inches in circumference and ninety- 
eight and one-half feet high, and 
having a limb spread of 140 feet. 





KEEP TOOLS RUST-FREE. 


The life of tools which will be 
progressively more difficult to replace 
may be lengthened by keeping them 
free from rust. Even heavy deposits 
of rust can be removed easily and 
economically by the use of a paste 
made from the following ingredients: 
Glycerine, one part; oxalic acid, 2 
parts; phosphoric acid, 2 parts; 
ground silica, 5 parts. 

The tools should be coated with 
the paste and allowed to stand in a 
warm place for about twenty min- 
utes, after which the paste and the 
rust with it can be washed off, and 
rust preventive applied. : 
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The Midsummer Hardy Border 


Garden literature is full of com- 
plaints about the dullness of hardy 
borders during July and August. As 
a result, I suppose, most gardeners 
and some nurserymen have accepted 
it as a fact that the person who de- 
pends upon hardy plants for color 
has to accept these two months as 
dull ones and let it go at that. How 
the canard got started is not apparent, 
but it is a fact that it has no founda- 
tion in reality. On the other hand, 
I find by referring to my notes of 
several years ago that 177 distinct 
species of hardy plants were in bloom 
in the garden July 7. Perhaps they 
dwindled off somewhat as the sum- 
mer advanced, but I find 108 listed 
August 12 of another year. These 
figures do not include the many 
named forms of certain species, such 
as Phlox paniculata and Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum. Nor is it given as 
a complete inventory of plants which 
can be counted on for summer color. 
Rather it is set down here to refute 
the claim that midsummer is a dull 
time in the hardy border. And it is 
the purpose of these notes to call 
attention to a few of the plants which 
can be used to make summer really 
colorful. 

There are many daisies, ranging 
all the way from the Shasta and gail- 
lardia to inula, whose blooming sea- 
son naturally falls at this time. In 
fact, one could have a colorful gar- 
den all summer long with nothing 
except daisies to put on the perform- 
ance. Bowles, in his book, “My Gar- 
den in Summer,” waxed eloquent on 
this point when he wrote: “There 
comes a time in July when the whole 
garden suddenly bursts into daisies. I 
do not mean on the lawn—they have 
been old offenders for months already 
—but in the flower beds, and where 
Marguerite would have had to hunt 
rather diligently for a fortune-telling 
composite flower a month ago, she 
could now pluck a bouquet of all 
colors, and, if one gave her an un- 
desired answer, another flower could 
be used of quite a different hue.” 

Because I grow Shasta daisies 
mostly for cutting, my choice falls on 
one or two single-flowered kinds 
(right now on Shasta Supreme), but 





By C. W. Wood 


most gardeners give their affections 
to the doubles. For that reason, the 
neighborhood grower who fails to 
stock such kinds as the following is 
surely missing sales opportunities: 
Esther Read (if your climate is mild 
enough for it), whose fully double, 
pure white flowers are produced from 
June to October; Marconi, double 
(it shows some center) flowers of 
large (up to five inches across on 
well grown specimens) size, off and 
on all summer; Chiffon, semidouble 
flowers, petals quite ruffled, giving a 
pleasing effect in the eyes of most 
gardeners; Beaute Nivelloise, double 
row of cut petals, too narrow for a 
good cut flower, but its large size 
appeals to gardeners. There is no use 
trying to grow these named forms 
from seeds, contrary to plants and 
seeds so advertised; it simply cannot 
be done. Some good things will 
come that way, to be sure, but it 
seems to me to be taking money 
under false pretenses to call seedlings 
after their parents. It is not neces- 
sary, either, when they can be multi- 
plied so rapidly by division. For the 
neighborhood nurseryman, it is a 
good plan to pot up divisions in 
spring so that the selling season can 
be extended right up to and far into 
the blooming period. Pots handled 
in a lath-shaded screen are little more 
trouble than those planted out, and 
moving them in July and August is 
much safer. 

One can also depend upon many 
achilleas to supply color at this time. 
Achilleas have a deservedly bad repu- 
tation as violent spreaders and are 
not to be recommended to gardeners 
who have not the time to divide 
them annually. Take A. ptarmica 
for instance. I know of few better 
summer cut flowers than its variety 
Perry White, whose pure white balls 
are useful in made-up work as well 
as in arrangements. It should be 
divided annually, though, to keep it 
in bounds. When it is so handled, 
it lacks the length of stem possible 
on undivided clumps, but makes up 
for that deficiency by producing 
larger and better flowers. The same 
thing holds true with other varieties 
of ptarmica, all of which are valuable 


either for cutting or landscape, or 
both. 

I never miss an opportunity to 
praise A. filipendulina; so I cannot 
pass up this one. As usually handled, 
it is just an ordinary plant, growing 
two or three feet tall and producing 
flat yellow heads during July and 
part of August. Take Parker's vari- 
ety, however, and give it a rich, well 
drained soil (one that has been 
trenched fifteen inches deep) and 
plenty of moisture throughout the 
growing season to see what filipendu- 
lina can really do. I know a garden 
where it grows five feet tall under 
that treatment and produces immense 
brilliant yellow heads all during July 
and August, often into autumn if 
flowers are kept cut as they fade 
That makes a really spectacular plant. 
Another pleasing feature of the spe- 
cies is that it does not run from the 
root; it multiplies its crown, of 
course, but always in a conservative 
dignified way. The type is easily 
grown from seeds; Parker's variety, 
from cuttings or division in spring. 

The ground is less sure when | 
come to the plant now being featured 
as A. taggetea. As I remember A. 
taggetea, or A. taygetaea as I had it 
from the Balkans years ago, it grew 
not over eight or ten inches high and 
produced bright yellow heads during 
July and August. The new plant, 
however, grows almost twice that 
tall (around eighteen inches) and has 
a longer blooming period (June well 
into September). In any case, the 
plant now in commerce is an attrac- 
tive ornament, both for cutting and 
for the landscape, and appears to 
possess the usual achillea ability of 
being able to get along on little fer- 
tility and moisture. 

There are a host of small achilleas, 
most of which bloom in May and 
June, too early to meet our present 
requirements. Many of them, how- 
ever, possess ferny silvery foliage 
which is ornamental throughout the 
year. But we need not go into that 
matter now. There is one, A. sericea, 
formerly a favorite in many gardens, 
though unfortunately now quite out 
of vogue, which I should like to men- 
tion. With its lovely gray foliage and 
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golden-yellow flowers, often from 
June until frost, it is admirably fitted 
for our present purpose. It should be 
remembered, however, that the plant 
is a violent spreader and should be 
either relegated to unconsidered 
places, as on a dry, sterile slope, 
where little else will grow, or be 
treated as recommended for A. 
ptarmica. 

Helenium, it seems to me, is not 
appreciated at its true worth by mod- 
ern garden makers, despite the fact 
that we have varieties today which 
are far better than we had a few 
years ago. It makes no difference 
now if a gardener likes them light or 
dark-colored, the wide-awake grower 
can supply them, with the superb, 
golden-yellow Madam Canivet in the 
former case, for instance, and the 
dark brown red of peregrinum in the 
latter. Between these two extremes 
will be found many another pleasing 
shade from the gold-encircled red of 
Braungold to the bright orange-yel- 
low, usually red-flaked, Chipperfield 
Orange. All the kinds named here 
have the added virtue of blooming 
from June or early July, depending 
upon latitude and exposure, until 
frost puts a stop to the performance. 

Either the catalogues and other lit- 
erature consulted are wrong or I do 
not know helenium culture, for they 
invariably recommend a sunny situ- 
ation. That would be quite right, 
according to my experience and ob- 
servation in other gardens, if the 
plants were assured an abundance of 
moisture, as along a stream bank or 
in a half bog. The plants cannot, 
however, stand full sun in my dry 
soil and I suspect they react in the 
same manner elsewhere, for I notice 
Chipperfield Orange growing two or 
three feet tall in a sunny situation in 
a garden I visit, when it should reach 
the stately height of five feet, if cor- 
rectly handled. By the term “cor- 
rectly handled,” I understand a 
moist rich soil and, in the absence 
of moisture, some shade. For fertil- 
ity, I know of no full substitute for 
an abundance of well rotted manure, 
though the combination of leaf mold 
and commercial fertilizer is almost its 
equal. Rest assured, however, that 
the ultimate in beautiful heleniums 
cannot be had without a rich soil, 
preferably moist. Propagation is by 
division, in early spring by choice. 

Although midsummer is not the 
time to look for many good asters 
(consequently, gardeners seldom look 


for any), a few good ones will re- 
ward a careful search. If one lived 
in the south, the search, if it led to 


‘the Himalayan A. thomsoni, would 


end in a really good August to 
October bloomer, somewhat variable, 
but usually pale blue in color, large 
and full, on plants about eighteen 
inches tall. The plant is not hardy 
here, and so we are denied that pleas- 
ure, but it is a parent, with A. 
amellus as the other, I believe, of an 
aster (A. frikarti, Wonder of Stafa) 
which is so superlatively good that it 
deserves the attention needed to 
carry it through a northern winter. 
Speaking from a northerner’s view- 
point, I should not go so far as to 
say, as some have, that Wonder of 
Stafa is the best plant introduced in 
a score of years, but its good points 
(a 3-month production of large lav- 
ender-blue flowers on long stems) so 
far outweigh its tenderness that one 
can overlook that shortcoming. The 
demand for the plant continues to in- 
crease from year to year, offer- 
ing opportunities for the wholesale 
grower, as well as the neighborhood 
nurseryman. Propagation is easily 
accomplished from cuttings in early 
spring, preferably, I believe, from 
new growths made under glass. 
There are several other Asiatic 
asters of more than special value, 
none of which appear to be available 
in this country at present. With the 
return of peace and an opening of 
trade channels, it would, however, 
pay anyone interested in summer 
bloomers to look for the lovely vio- 
let A. farreri and the lilac and gold 
A. purdomi. Before closing the re- 
marks on summer-blooming asters, 
I should like to call attention to an 
American species, A. foliaceus, which 
has not only the recommendation of 
supplying summer color, but also a 
hearty constitution which will carry 
it through any winter anywhere. 
That is not to be wondered at, 
though, for it comes from high places 
in the west, its range extending from 
Alaska to California in the moun- 
tains. It is not, however, a plant for 
dry gardens unless its need for con- 
stant moisture can be arranged. In- 
deed, the plant will not long persist 
without an abundance of moisture 
throughout the growing season, 
which bears out observation of moun- 
tain travelers, who say that it grows 
naturally along streams and in bogs, 
where it always has its feet in water. 
In such situations it could no doubt 
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stand full sun, but I have had to give 
it shade here to get it in a thriving 
condition. My plants were grown 
from seeds and, consequently, showed 
not a little variation in color, mostly 
in shades of mauve but running to 
violet. There is a rich violet form in 
commerce (the prevalent one, I be- 
lieve) which is truly a beautiful 
plant, with 2-inch to 3-inch flowers 
on stems a foot tall. Here the plant 
blooms through most of August and 
much of September. 

The ubiquitous golden glow form 
of Rudbeckia laciniata seems to have 
given the entire genus a poor reputa- 
tion among gardens. That is to be 
regretted, for even golden glow has 
merits, if correctly used, and a few 
others of the genus are excellent 
landscape plants. I remember, for in- 
stance, a planting of R. nitida in the 
south which I should like to duplicate 
here if the climate permitted. There 
it grew more than six feet tall, bear- 
ing ‘rich yellow flowers from early 
until late. The reflexed ray petals 
surround a rich green cone, which 
gives the flower a handsome appear- 
ance. It would make a good cut 
flower, I am sure, and as a back- 
ground plant in the hardy border it 
would be hard to beat. Its southern 
home, Georgia and Florida to Texas, 
indicates its probable usefulness in 
gardens. I do know that it is not 

{Concluded on page 49.] 





WALL GARDEN. 


The 6-foot rock wall which sur- 
rounds upon three sides the rose 
garden at the Morris Arboretum, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
the most popular feature of the in- 
stitution in April and early May, 
when it is at the height of its color. 
Although a wall garden is scarcely 
a project which would actually fall 
under the title of an arboretum, 
states Henry T. Skinner, curator, 
it is one which well repays its cost 
of upkeep in public interest. 

This year the wall has done ex- 
ceptionally well, carrying a consid- 
erable amount of bloom into June, 
chiefly from late dianthus, campanu- 
las and veronicas. 

Replacement of old plants has 
been undertaken, with the result 
that some seventy new species and 
varieties have been added, selected 
upon a basis of color, season of 
bloom and suitability for wall usage. 
Another season will show even more 
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The Rock Wall at the Morris Arboretum at the Height of the Color Season in Early May. 


conspicuous results from these ad- 
ditions. 

Most of the better species of 
campanulas, dianthus and other less 
common things added this year to 
prolong the blooming season were 
donated by Rex. D. Pearce, Moores- 
town, N. J., and Dr. Edgar T. 
Wherry, of the department of bota- 
ny at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, by which the arboretum is 
directed, is providing additional 
specimens of his newer phloxes, 
heucheras, wild gingers and other 
items, including Penstemon wherryi. 

It is expected to make the wall 
garden an educational feature, as 
it has been unquestionably a decora- 
tive one, by providing identification 
labels. The accompanying list of 
some of the plants growing in the 
wall garden at this time will interest 
those who followed C. W. Woods’ 
recent series of articles in these 
columns on “Plants for the Dry 
Wall.” The list, supplied by Dr. 
Skinner, is as follows: 


Achillea tomentosa. 
Aethionema persicum. 
Alyssum argenteum. 
Alyssum condensatum. 
Alyssum saxatile. 

Alyssum saxatile compactum. 
Alyssum saxatile luteum. 
Anacyclus pyrethrum. 
Anarrhinum bellidifolium. 
Antennaria rosea. 
Aquilegia canadensis. 


Aquilegia chrysantha. 
Aquilegia vulgaris olympica. 
Arabis alpina. 

Arabis aubrietioides. 
Armeria caespitosa. 

Armeria maritima nana. 
Aster alpinus. 

Bellis perennis. 

Campanula carpatica. 
Campanula carpatica turbinata. 
Campanula garganica. 
Campanula glomerata. 
Campanula isophylla. 
Campanula rapunculoides. 
Centaurea bella. 
Centranthus angustifolius. 
Cerastium tomentosum. 
Ceratostigma plumbaginoides. 
Dianthus alpinus. 

Dianthus arenarius. 
Dianthus arvernensis. 
Dianthus deltoides. 
Dianthus monspessulanus. 
Dianthus noeanus. 

Dianthus plumarius blandus 
Dianthus superbus. 
Dianthus strictus. 

Dicentra eximia. 

Draba sibirica. 
Dracocephalum nutans. 
Dracocephalum ruyschianum. 
Edraianthus tenuifolius. 
Epimedium. 

Erigeron alpinus. 

Erigeron aurantiacus. 

Erinus alpinus. 

Erysmium linifolium. 
Geranium sanguineum. 
Globularia. 

Gypsophila repens. 
Helianthemum chamaecistus. 
Heuchera sanguinea. 
Heuchera sanguinea splendens. 
Hieracium bombycinum. 
Iberis sempervirens. 

Iris pumila. 

Linum perenne. 

Lychnis alpina. 


Nepeta nuda. 
Oenothera missouriensis. 
Onosma stellulatum tauricum. 
Opuntia calcicola. 
Opuntia humifusa. 
Patrinia intermedia. 
Penstemon hirsutus. 
Penstemon nitidus. 
Penstemon “pygmaeus. * 
Phlox amoena. 

Phlox bifida. 

Phiox frondosa. 

Phlox lilacina. 

Phlox nivalis “Dixie.” 
Phlox subulata. 

Phlox subulata australis. 
Phlox subulata brittoni. 
Phyteuma orbiculare. 
Platycodon grandiflorum. 
Polemonium reptans. 
Primula sp. 

Salvia jurisici. 

Saponaria caespitosa. 
Saponaria ocymoides. 
Saxifraga sarmentosa. 
Sedum album murale. 
Sedum hispanicum. 
Sedum kamtschaticum. 
Sedum nevi. 

Sedum pulchellum. 
Sedum sarmentosum. 
Sedum sieboldi. 

Sedum ternatum. 
Sempervivum arachnoideum. 
Sempervivum tectorum. 
Silene alpestris. 

Silene caroliniana. 

Silene schafta. 

Stokesia laevis. 

Talinum calycinum. 
Talinum paniculatum. 
Teucrium lucidum. 
Tunica saxifraga. 
Thymus serpyllum. 
Thymus serpyllum albus. 
Verbena canadensis. 
Veronica maritima. 
Veronica spicata. 
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Editorial 





AGAIN A RECORD! 


Appropriate to the war conference 
which the A. A. N. will hold at 
Kansas City as its sixty-seventh an- 
nual convention, this special number 
of the American Nurseryman affords 
ample evidence of the determination 
of nurserymen to live up to their 
role in this period. The A. A. N. 
president's company phrases it well 
in its advertisement in this issue. 
The announcements of novelty or- 
namentals, as well as the offers of 
standard kinds, show the way to 
maintaining civilian morale through 
the recreation of gardening and the 
beauty of home grounds. The space 
devoted to fruits and berry plants 
indicates the part nurserymen play 
in the nutrition program. Unques- 
tionably, the victory garden harvest 
shows next autumn will bare testi- 
mony to the part that nurserymen 
have played. 

Proud to be the barometer of the 
trade’s efforts, the American Nurs- 
eryman sets another new record. 
Two more pages of plant pictures 
in full color appear than in the 
special number of previous years. 
The volume and variety of other 
trade advertising likewise show a 
new high point reached. 

In keeping, a variety of interest- 
ing and directly helpful editorial 
features is the result largely of the 
cooperation of those who lend their 
help, not merely as subscribers and 
advertisers, but as good friends. To 
all these participants is due the credit 
for this record number. 





LET’S SWAP IDEAS. 


The observations of nurserymen 
in earlier issues on spring business 
and methods of operating in wartime 
have been influential in guiding 
others in their plans. That more 
readers will respond, in turn, with 
their observations is a hope fostered 
by the contribution in this issue 
from George Jennings, of the New 
Jersey Foresters, Ralston, N. J., 
widely known for his work as chair- 
man of the committee on better 
landscape plantings of the New 





The Mirror of the Trade 








Jersey Association of Nurserymen. 
He gets down to concrete cases, as 
to the effects on his business and 
the manner in which he met the 
problems he faced. 

Readers in other localities and in 
other branches of the industry are 
invited to contribute their observa- 
tions on these pertinent topics in 
coming issues. By means of what 
we may term community thinking, 
all of us will benefit. The slogan 
suggested for a department by one 
reader, “Let's swap ideas,” is a good 
one. Write your experiences to the 
editor. 





RAPID CHANGES. 
When a reader asked the other 


day for a list of items on which he 
should stock up because of possible 
or certain shortages, the fluctuations 
in such a list caused by rapidly 
changing conditions were apparent. 

Some items, like burlap, are defi- 
nitely scarce, but better salvage meth- 
ods have made the famine less acute 
than imagined. Articles of metal obvi- 
ously are becoming scarcer, as their 
manufacture is cut down or the 
priorities are stricter. The hope for 
Osnaburg cotton cloth as a substitute 
for burlap has been eliminated by 
government restrictions on that ma- 
terial. 

On the other hand, the acute 
scarcity of kraft wrapping paper and 
of corrugated and pressed boards that 
stared everybody in the face a few 
months ago has decidedly amelio- 
rated; increased production of pulp 
and reduced forward buying favored 
kraft supplies, while the unprece- 
dented salvage of old paper, from 
which corrugated and pressed boards 
are largely made, created such large 
supplies that dealers paid to have 
burned the wastepaper they had 
bought. 

The threatened bottleneck in the 
transportation field has been eased in 
several ways. The limitations on lL.c.l. 
shipments made necessary only a 
fraction of the number of cars used 
in other seasons for that class of mer- 
chandise. Faster loading and unload- 
ing of cars, as well as speeding up 
freight trains, has enabled the rail- 
roads to meet all demands put upon 
them so far. Still, one must not lose 


sight of the fact that the shipping 
peak of next autumn may catch nap- 
ping those who do not give close 
thought to their shipping schedules. 

The obvious conclusion is that the 
changing conditions, plus the ingenu- 
ity of American businessmen in every 
line of industry, lessen the scarcities 
of yesterday, though others may be 
created tomorrow. Hence, nursery- 
men should follow closely the news 
in these columns, so that they may 
keep posted on developments from 
month to month. 





SHIP IN SLACK PERIOD. 


Railroad officials report that from 
the week before Christmas until 
three weeks after the holiday, occurs 
the period of lowest demand for re- 
frigerator cars. 


Inasmuch as freight cars are ex- 
pected to be hard to get next season, 
nurserymen should give attention to 
the timing of their shipments to 
avoid possible bottlenecks. 

The large wholesale shippers of 
nursery stock use refrigerator cars 
in the winter months for transporta- 
tion of roses and other shrubs and 
trees. 

The above piece of information 
on the slack period will make it pos- 
sible to obtain cars so as to get stock 
through with the least difficulty if 
buyers will place their orders in time 
and provide facilities for handling 
their shipments on receipt. 





WHEN TO STOP ADVERTISING. 


Anyone who looks over the na- 
tional- magazines with a curious eye 
will have noted the unusual type of 
copy in the advertisements of indus- 
trial leaders of the country. Though 
their factories are occupied with war 
orders and they have nothing to sell 
except to the government, they obvi- 
ously do not wish to cease advertis- 
ing. The automobile manufacturers 
have no cars to sell, but dwell upon 
the patriotic duty of keeping your 
automobile in good repair. The tire 
manufacturers have nothing to sell, 
and so they give advice on adding to 
the length of your tires. The big 
steel companies and the copper manu- 
facturers, etc., likewise have nothing 
to sell at this time, but continue to 
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The New 
RED LAKE CURRANT 


LARGER BERRIES 
LONGER BUNCHES 
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Red Lake (Actual Size) 
Note the long stems and long bunches 
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MacDonald Red Rhubarb Four Months After Planting 


The New \44c DONALD 
RED RHUBARB 


ALL RED — TENDER — SWEETER 
BIG STALK — FAST GROWER 





MAY DAY TREE 


NEW! DIFFERENT! 
EARLIEST TO BLOOM! 


First tree to leaf out in spring. First to 
bloom. Fragrant clusters of pure white 
bloom completely cover entire tree. Bloom 
clusters resemble lilac in shape and are 
lovely for cutting. May be left in bush 
form for the border or trimmed up for a 
specimen lawn tree. Birds delight in the 
fruit. Perfectly hardy. 





Also 
NORTHERN APPLE STOCKS 
NORTHERN PLUM STOCKS 


Colorado Blue Spruce 
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May Day Tree 


See also our other full page advertisement in this issue. 
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e Hardy at 30° below zero. 
e Everblooming in sunlight. 
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keep their names before the public in 
one way or another. 

Their reason in doing so is not 
that they have larger earnings to in- 
vest, because their reports show 
profits on war orders to be smaller 
than those formerly enjoyed on com- 
mercial business. They are not doing 
it to avoid paying income taxes to 
the federal government, because the 
Treasury Department has made it 
plain that undue expenditures for 
advertising are not deductible. 

Such business leaders have in mind 
the experiences of prominent com- 
panies in the earlier World war. Most 
notable of them was an English soap 
manufacturer which had as nearly a 
monopoly in its field then as the Bell 
telephone system has in this country 
in its field today. Presumably for 
reasons of patriotism and profit, the 
soap manufacturer discontinued all 
advertising for the war period. 
When it resumed, it found competi- 
tors had made inroads that never 
were overcome. 

So in this war period, we look for- 
ward to peacetime, just as do our 
diplomats. We wish and expect to 
be in business then, and we desire 
our customers to be with us again. 
Hence we may modify our advertis- 
ing and perhaps alter its style, but we 
will continue it. 

Experience has shown that the 
only time to discontinue advertising 
is when you intend going out of 
business. 





BEG PARDON! 


In the preceding issue report of 
the appointment of P. J. van Hein- 
ingen to the position of assistant 
superintendent of parks of the city 
of New Haven, Conn., contained 
the statement that he was the son 
of Jacob C. van Heiningen, owner 
of the South Wilton Nurseries, Wil- 
ton, Conn. That was incorrect, for 
he is the son of P. J. van Heiningen, 
Sr., senior partner in the Evergreen 
Nursery Co., Wilton, Conn., and 
nephew of Jacob C. van Heiningen. 





FOLLOWING the settlement of 
the estate of Louis M. Empie as of 
June 30, 1942, the business at Johns- 
town, N. Y., will continue under the 
name of Empie’s Highland Nurseries, 
announce Howard L. Empie and 
Kenneth A. Empie. They do a local 
landscape business and grow over 
fifty acres of stock. 
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OUR JOB 


The job of the American Nurseryman for 
the duration is an enviable one. 


Ours is the patriotic job of supplying Food, 
Trees and Ornamental Plants, the products of which 
will help build and maintain the health, strength and 
morale of our Nation. 


Ours is the essential job of supplying ma- 
terials to camouflage and conceal our Army Camps, 
our Airports, our War Plants, our Industrial Centers 
and our Landmarks. 


Ours is the momentous job of helping to 
make the American Home a place of relaxation and 
refreshment. A place where the whole family and 
their friends will find enjoyment. 


Ours is the unique job of supplying the only 
product on earth which grows in value as it grows 
in age. 

Ours is the fundamental job of supplying 
a product which gives delicious food, filled with 
health-giving vitamins, minerals and other elements 
to protect the health and strength of all the peoples 
of the United Nations during and after the war. 


Ours is the morale-building job of supplying 
plants whose beauty of bloom and foliage will have 
an uplifting effect upon and whose culture will bring 
refreshing out-door recreation to our people during 
and after the war. 


Ours is the basic job of helping to make 
America stronger, helping to win the war and thus 
keeping the World safe for Democracy. 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 
Louisiana, Mo. 























Charlie Chestnut 








The members will be surprised 
when they go to the convention in 
Kansas City, on account of Emil is 
taking his Mrs. for the first time. 
It aint Emil’s idea exactly, he sort of 
talked himself into it by mistake. 
It all started one day last March. 
I remember Emma was over to the 
office to get her mail and there was 
a letter from her sister that lives on 
a farm at Cucumber, Mo., and that 
is a town someplace near to Kansas 
City. Her sister heard the conven- 
tion was in Kansas City this summer, 
so she wrote why dont you and Emil 
come to the convention and visit us. 
Emma was reading Emil the letter 
when I come in to the office. 

“Women at the convention is a lot 
of bother, Emma,” Emil was saying, 
“and besides the way times are I will 
be lucky to get there myself without 
taking you. If you got any magic 
way to get money, so we can go 
without costing nothing, Ill be glad 
to take you, otherwise dont figure 
on it. The last time I called on your 
sister in 1921, I had to sleep on the 
davenport and I didnt get the crook 
out of my neck for two months.” 


“Sister says the hired man quit, so 
we can have his room, its only a 
single bed, but she hopes we wont 
mind that. And here is a P.S. on the 
letter she wants you to butcher a hog 
for her when you come as Oscar 
dont like to butcher. We can have 
all the head cheese and sausage we 
want too, she says if we will come.” 


“That would knock me out for the 
summer,” Emil says, “the best way is 
not to figure on anything, Emma. 
If I go to the convention I will be 
busy on trades and different deals 
and wont have no time to look after 


” 


you. 


As Emma went out she says to 
Emil, “You'll have to get your own 
lunch today, Mrs. Morse called me 
and wants me to go out in the coun- 
try to look for antiques today.” That 
was the last I heard about the con- 
vention for several weeks. 


Soon as I got a chance to get a 
word in I come right to the point of 
what was on my mind. “Emil,” I 
says, “we got to do something about 
burlap. Here we are all ready to 


To the Highest Bidder 


begin the spring work and there aint 
any burlap on the place. I told you 
last winter we was fresh out but you 
said there was plenty of burlap and 
all the talk about a shortage was only 
propaganda. I been all over the place 
and all I can find is 17 bags. There 
was two bags in the window in the 
horse barn where the glass is broke. 
I emptied out the oats and got 6 bags 
and then I dumped out the potatoes 
in your cellar and got three bags 
there. There was five old holey bags 
in the corn crib under that pile of 
rubbish. Altogether I got 17 bags 
and Mrs. Brewster will be calling up 
any day for her stuff and that takes 
60 burlaps right there, so where are 
we? We've got to have burlap right 
away or else we might as well close 
the joint up.” 

“Wait now Chas., dont get ex- 
cited about a little burlap,” says Emil. 
“All we got to do is make a few calls 
among the farmers and pick up a 
load. Maybe we better do it today, 
in fact there is an auction out east of 
town on the O’Brien farm. Better 
get the truck ready Chas. and we will 
start out and also drop in on the 
auction, maybe I can pick up a 
manure spreader or something else 
I need cheap.” 


“That would be good,” I says. “In 
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the first place old Victoria couldn't 
haul a spreader all alone and besides 
we aint got any manure. Better for- 
get the manure spreader Emil and 
pick up a used tractor, then you got 
something, Emil,” I says. 

“If O’Brien has got any single 
horses, maybe I can team up Victoria 
Come on Chas. put the sign on the 
door and lets get going.” 

I got the old sign that Emil 
brought home from the convention 
in New York, “Do not disturb,” and 
hung it on the door knob. Then I 
got the oil can and put in 3 quarts of 
oil, and me and Emil and the truck 
headed out on the highway on a 
search for burlap. 

Emil didnt say nothing for a mile 
or two, but I could see he was think- 
ing about something. “Chas.,” he 
says, “Is there enough of that old 
double harness left so we could hitch 
up a double team in case any horses 
is going cheap?” 

“Well” I says, “there is a horse 
collar behind the boiler in the green- 
house and a few straps and buckles 
in the barn but you couldnt call it a 
harness. And dont forget you tore 
down most of that other stall in the 
horse barn when you took them 
planks and tried to move that syca- 
more last fall. It'll take a lot of fixing 
to get operating if you get another 
old hay burner for nothing.” 

“Here, wait a minute, Chas.,” 
Emil says, “turn in here to this farm. 
We'll see if they got any old bags to 
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for 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


Seedlings, Cuttings and Grafts 
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For CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


Sell ANDREWS certified RED RASPBERRY PLANTS 
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2% Million Andrews “Better Raspberry Plants” 


BETTER GROWN e BETTER GRADED e BETTER HANDLED 
e Saves You Money e Brings You Repeat Business 


Our Heavy Production, New Methods and Modern Your best Customers are your Repeat Customers. If they 
Machinery make it possible for us to give you high-grade are satisfied and happy with their raspberry planting they 
plants at a “common plant” price. You get the benefit of will come back for other stock. It is easy to sell to men 
our Raspberry Soil, Raspberry Climate and Raspberry who are “tickled with their raspberries.” 


Experience, and only have to pay a “common plant” price. 


e Increases Your Sales 


e Saves You Replacements By using Andrews Plants one Firm increased their retail 
These Better Plants eliminate the heavy claims for losses raspberry plant sales over a period of ten years from 5000 
that generally follow planting inferior stock. They save plants a year to 215,000 plants a year. Supply your 
you replacements and avoid costly arguments. They give trade with these Better Plants and watch your Raspberry 
you perfect stands and keep your customers happy. Business Grow. 


LATHAM 
ANDREWS PLANTS ARE cote 


BETTER GROWN TAYLOR 


Every detail that makes for Better Plants is provided for. New r : . 
Fertile Soil—Clean Foundation Stock—Constant Care and Super- INDIAN SUMMER (Everbearing) 


vision—Rigid State Inspection, all combine to produce clean, strong, NEWBURGH 


well rooted, mosaic-free plants. 


BETTER GRADED Extra Special! 


Andrews Raspberry Plants look good—the plants are clean, the 


MARCY 





grades are strong and they are uniform. We make several grades SS 

from which you can select to suit your particular trade. In grading Also Offering: 

millions of raspberry plants each year our graders become expert. SUNRISE 

They turn out uniform grades that please you and please your Red Raspberry 
Cumomner. Originated by the U. S. Dept. of Agr. 


BETTER HANDLED They say: 


“The Sunrise raspberry originated as a 
Andrews Plants are protected from exposure at all times. As soon cross between Latham and Ranere. * * * In 








an & New Jersey where it has been grown com- 
as dug they are taken at once in covered trucks to our modern. souaiaiie dee Gs Gaek 0 waa ok Ge tee 
winter storage. There is no chance for exposure or injury while outstanding. * * * Of most importance from 
i or inferior the standpoint of the practical grower, per- 
grading and handling. Careless or pevaaeiposen Bae nk, i : —- a ¢ Se a - 
storage conditions greatly lessens the vitality and value of any plant. Giscane of the plants and the cnsiiness and 
Andrews Plants retain all of their vitality because they have been larger aise at she berry as oqmoares te 
; ’ “ 
properly grown and properly handled under ideal conditions from call ae cummmanell hab ee one quaity 


start to finish. 





We Solicit Your Raspberry Business. 
See also our other full page advertisement in this issue. 


Represented at the Convention by 


C.H. ANDREWS and K. D. ANDREWS 


ANDREWS NURSERY CO. 


FARIBAULT BADGE No. 123 MINNESOTA 
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sell. Drive over there by the barn 
Chas.” 

We got out and started looking 
in the barn but didn’t see anybody 
around any place. 

“Go up to the house, Chas., and 
see if anybody is home,” Emil says. 
“Tl rummage around and see if I 
can find any burlap we can talk ‘em 
out of,” 

Just then a gent slipped out of a 
box stall where he was rubbing down 
a horse. 

“Whats that you said?” he says to 
Emil. “I dont allow rag pickers 
prowling around here and if I had 
any burlap, I wouldnt sell it to a 
couple of chiseling peddlers anyway. 
Get out before I call my dog.” 

Emil was taken by surprise. He 
gulped a couple of times and backed 
out the door. He stepped lively until 
he got into the truck. 

“That old boy didnt fancy your 
remarks I guess, Emil. We'll never 
get any burlap that way. You got 
to have a different approach to the 
farmers, Emil.” 

We drove on a ways. “Shall we 
try this farm, Emil?” I says, “there’s 
a gent there by the windmill.” 

“Drive in,” says Emil. “I think I 
know this farmer, I seen him some- 
times down to Reds filling station.” 
Emil waved his arm in the general 
direction of the windmill and walked 
over to where the gent was greasing 
his pump. 

“Getting plenty of wind to turn 
her over today?” Emil says. 

The gent was trying to pull the pin 
and kept right on working and didnt 
pay no attention to Emil. 

Emil tried again. “Frost is about 
out. Soon be plowing I suppose?” 

The gent gave an extra jerk on the 
pin and barked his knuckles. He 
cussed a few times and laid down his 
wrench. “Whats on your mind?” 
he says. 

“I'm from the Riverbend Nurs- 
ery,” Emil says, “I’m looking for 
burlap, old bags or pieces. I'll take 
all you got.” 

“That's what you think, the gent 
says. “I got beat once, but once is 
enough. Feller was in here last week 
and cleaned me out of bags. 400 bags 
he took. He claimed he was the 
F and M Nursery. Give me $4.00 
for the 400 bags and I found out I 
could of got $20.00. Why dont you 
nurserymen just come in after dark 
and take the bags. Its the same 
thing.” 


“Wait a minute now, Mr.,” Emil 
says, “don’t put me in the same class 
with the F and M. I'm a business 
man and I pay the market price or 
better. Burlap is scarce and I’m pay- 
ing 15c a bag. If you get any more 
let me know.” There, that will hold 
him for a while, thought Emil, as he 
started for the truck. 

“I got a few bags, maybe a hun- 
dred you can have for 15c, just drive 
over to the wagon shed and lay down 
your money,” the farmer says to 
Emil. 

That took Emil a little off his 
guard but not for long. I'll stop on 
my way home, Emil says, and walked 
off leaving the farmer standing there. 

“Must think I’m dumb,” Emil says 
to me when we got on the road 
again. “15c he wanted for bags. Jake 
cleaned him out last week. Wonder 
if Jake has been to all the farms 
around here. We may have to go 
farther out where Jake aint been.” 

“Lets see, its after eleven,” says 
Emil, “we better get over to the auc- 
tion before the free lunch is all 
picked over. Turn south here, Chas., 
at this corner.” 

When we got to the auction, they 
was selling cows, hadnt started on 
horses or machinery yet. So we 
looked over the stuff a little and 
edged up to the hot coffee and ham 
sandwiches. 

About one oclock they brought 
out the horses, and Emil got down 
right in front. First team went for 
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$375.00. I heard Emil discussing it 
with a farmer. “That aint no bar- 
gain” Emil says. “Did you notice 
that roan horse was a little stiff in 
the left front leg? I would’nt want 
a team that aint sound all over. It 
dont pay.” 

There was two other teams sold 
and then a shetland pony. Finally 
they brought out an old dapple gray 
mare that just barely moved. She 
looked like she was 20 years old and 
blind in both eyes. The auctioneer 
thought it was time to liven up the 
crowd a little, so he put on quite a 
spiel. “Gather around men,” he says. 
“take a good look at this mare. This 
is the horse that Paul Revere rode in 
his famous ride. She is blind in both 
eyes, lame in all quarters and she aint 
got any more teeth than a baby. 
What am I bid for this fine old nine- 
teenth century antique?” 

Emil relit his cigar stub and waited. 

“Make a bid men, any bid at all 
will take her,” the auctioneer sung 
out. 

“$2.00,” says Emil. 

“$2.00 is bid, who'll make it 
three?” He waited a minute and 
pointed to Emil. “Sold to the man in 
the derby hat for $2.00.” 

“My gosh,” I says to Emil, “that 
horse will never stand the walk home. 
She has only got a low gear. She 
cant walk a mile an hour, let alone 
pulling anything.” 

The clerk took the $2.00 and Emil 
led the old mare over and tied her 
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Wholesale Only 





JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


Lake City, Minnesota 


Growers of a complete line of 
shrubs, hedging, shade trees, 
evergreens, vines and peren- 
nials, in both finished stocks 
rooted liners. 
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-: Write for Prices 
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Type of the new Giant Pacific Hybrid 
Delphinium (V. & R.) 


DELPHINIUM 


Giant Pacific Hybrids 


Blue Bird Series. The clearest of medium 
blues with white bee. 2%-in. flowers. 

Galahad Series. The finest clear white Del- 
phinium we list. 
Prices on above two only: Tr. pkt., $1.50; 
% oz., $3.00; % oz., $5.00; 1 oz., $18.00. 
Black Knight Series. Deep midnight violet. 
The darkest of them all. 

Blue Jay Series. A brilliant true medium blue 
with dark bee. 

Round Table Series. Hybrid or “trial ground 
mixture.”” Many new and interesting color 


types. 

King Arthur Series. Royal violet with white 
bee. Exceptional flower size. 

Clear White. A very fine clear white, large 
double flowered hybrid Delphinium. 

Prices on above varieties, each: Tr. pkt., $1.25; 
% oz., $2.50; % oz., $4.00; 1 oz., $14.00. 
Blue Shades. One of our most popular strains. 
Mixture of light, medium and dark blue. 
Violet Shades. Deep, rich violet-blue colors 

with many contrasting white bees. 
Mixture. A complete mixture of all colors in 
this fine hybrid type. Our finest Hybrid 
Delphinium strain. 
Prices on above three varieties and mixture, 
each: Tr. pkt., $1.00; % oz., $2.00; % oz., 
$3.50; 1 oz., $12.00. 


OTHER VARIETIES 


Belladonna Improved. A carefully reselected 
strain of this standard light blue. Tr. pkt., 
35c; % oz., 70c; 1 oz., $2.50; 1 Ib., $30.00. 

Lamartine. Deep, bright marine blue. An 
outstanding strain for color and cut flower 
habit. Tr. pkt., 50c; % oz. $1.25; 1 oz., 
$4.50 

Bellamosum Improved. A reselected strain 

of this standard 
deep blue. Tr. 
pkt., 35c; %& oz, 
70c; 1 oz., $2.50; 
* 1 Ib., $30.00. 


Blackmore and 
* Langdon Hybrids. 
A fine, free-flow- 
ering, hybrid 
strain. Tr. pkt., 
e 50c; % oZ., 90c; 
1 oz., $3.00; 4 oz., 
$9.00. 
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SEND FOR FOLDER 


Just how these Bands 
can help you is fully de- 
scribed. Glad fo send 
— samples of any size 
od you want. ‘rite 
Band Department C. 


Easy to Use! 


Today, “easy to use” means more to the nurseryman than ever 
before. In the seed bed, in the field, in the sales room . . . there’s 
a Ball Better Plant Band to speed up your growing and selling 


operations. 


Unlike many imitations of these Plant Bands, there is no assembling necessary 
before you put them to use. No tedious .. . folding and stapling... no extra 
operations that take time. Those Ball Better Plant Bands come to you READY 
TO USE 


SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


ORDER NOW! 


Prices given are F. O. B. 
our Warehouse West 


way to open 


Chicago 
wt. wt. 
per 1000 per 1000 
1%x1\%x2% 6x6x6 
500. .$1.40 500. . $6. 
1000.. 2.60 19 Ibs. 1000. .11.90 98 lbs. 
2x.x3 6x6x9 
500. .$1.55 500. .89.60 
1000.. 2.90 24 Ibs. 1000. .18.95 250 Ibs. 
spxs ous 
500. . $1. 13 
1000.. 310 33ibs, With Bottoms 
3x3x3 4x4x4 
500. .$1.95 500. .$3.75 
1000 3.70 38 Ibs. 1000 7.30 72 Ibs. 
3x3x4 4x4x6 
500. .$2.25 500. .$5.40 
1000.. 4.30 44 Ibs. 1000. .10.65 112 Ibs 
4x4x3 6x6éx4 
500. .$2.10 500. . 87.70 
1000.. 3.95 45 lbs 1000. .15.25 160 Ibs. 
4x4x4 6x6x6 
500. . $2.65 500. .$9.75 
1000.. 5.10 63 Ibs. 1000. .19.30 180 Ibs. 
3x3x6 6x6x9 
500. .$3.15 500 . $13. 
1000.. 6.15 66 Ibs. 1000. 26.15 350 Ibs. 
4x4x6 6x7x2% 
500 65 500 


1000.. 7.20 82 Ibs 1000. .12.90 155 Ibs 


WEST CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 


With your plants in these bands, 
time will be saved—in moving 
from coldframe or greenhouse 
to field; in digging plants for 
the salesroom or for shipping; 
in filling orders after the sale. 
ECONOMICAL 

Ball Better Plant Bands are 
economical to use. Made of dur- 
able, spruce veneer similar to 
that used in aeroplanes they 
hold up for a long time in the 
soil. 

Si ( p 


PLACING THE BANDS 
A putty knife is the easiest 


FILLING THE BANDS 
The same method may be 
used whether your bands are 


these bands. in flats or placed in entire 


Give the bands a light spray bench. Larger sizes avail- 
with water before opening. able. 





Picturing Buddleia plant in 6-inch band that 
has been potted up a year. Many other plants 
can be handled in this manner with these very 
practical bands. Can be moved as necessary 
if those with bottoms are used. 


Be sure to specify clearly size of 
band and method of shipment! 
Freight much cheaper but slower. 
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to the back of the truck. “Hey,” he 
yelled at Mr. O’Brien who was 
nearby, “whats this critters name?” 

“We call her “Speed,” mister, but 
she really aint what you could call 
a race horse. Theres just one thing 
I ought to tell you about that horse. 
I used her for years on a sweep to 
run my churn so she always walks 
in a circle. She is a little hard to 
hold in a straight line.” 

He left Emil standing there with 
a questioning look in his eyes. But 
not for long. Farm machinery was 
going now and Emil moved over 
with the crowd. For a while he didnt 
pay any attention while the rakes 
and cultivators and wagons was be- 
ing run off. Pretty soon they got 
down to the odds and ends. 

“One manure spreader—as is,” the 
auctioneer called. “Needs fixing but 
a handy man can tinker it up. 
Theres a good ton of manure on it 
right now if you scrape off the gear 
and clean off the box. What am I 
bid?” 

“$2.00,” Emil put it in a weak 
voice. 

“$2.00 is 
three?” 

Somebody offered $3.00. “The 
thing is ready to fall apart, Emil,” 
I says, “dont get stuck with that 
outfit.” 

But it wasnt no use to talk. Emil 
got it for $3.60 with a half barrel 
of broken pitchforks and rusty culti- 
vator shovels thrown in. 

“Give me a hand here Chas.,” 
Emil says, “lets run it over in back 
of the truck. We grabbed the tongue 
but couldnt budge it. We finally 
got the truck backed around and 
pulled the spreader out on to the 
road, but we couldnt get it out of 
gear. “Just something stuck,” says 
Emil. 

Something was going on, as a 
big laugh went up around the 
crowd. “My gosh, Emil look whats 
coming out now,” I says, “an old 
fashioned enclosed coach, drivers 
seat outside, and all enclosed in glass. 
Where do you suppose they dug 
that up?” ' 

The auctioneer was rubbing his 
chin and scratching his head. He 
was whispering to Mr. O'Brien. 
“Gentlemen, this is the first time 
in 40 years I have ever tried to sell 
a closed coach, pardon me while I 
get a little of the history of this 
rig from Mr. O'Brien.” 





make it 


bid, who'll 


Mr. O'Brien shrugged his shoul- 
ders and walked off. 

“Gentlemen,” announced the auc- 
tioneer, “I have it on good author- 
ity that this coach cost $1200.00, 
custom built about 1890. It was 
formerly the property of Col. Butter- 
ball, the Chicago millionaire. Mr. 
O'Brien got it when they tore down 
the Butterball stables on the north 
side of Chicago a few years ago. 
With tires getting scarce, who knows, 
this outfit may come in handy.” 

“Somebody start it off—what am 
I offered?” Somebody bid $5.00 and 
there it hung and he couldn't budge 
it. Who'll make it $10.00? Theres 
$10.00 worth of iron in that rig, men. 
Who'll make it $10.00?” 

Just then across the opening we 
spied Emma and Mrs. Morse, evi- 
dently out on the lookout for an- 
tiques. 

Again the auctioneer 
“Who'll make it $10.00?” 

At that moment Emma caught the 
eye of Emil and waved her handker- 
chief— 

Quick as a flash and the auctioneer 
caught the signal. “Sold to the lovely 
lady with the white handkerchief.” 

Emil was furious. He rushed over 
to the auctioneer and started to blow 
off but didnt get any place. Some- 
thing else was up for sale by then. 
Then he jumped on Emma. “We'll 
be the laughing stock of Riverbend 
if we take that outfit home.” 

“Its a good buy,” spoke up Mrs. 
Morse. “I'll give you $10.00 for 
those two carriage lamps, Emma.” 

Emma says, “They aint for sale. 
We're taking the rig home just as 
it is.” 

It was a never to be forgotten 
caravan that moved down the road 
that early evening into Riverbend, 
right down thru the main street. 
There was the old truck, the coach 
on behind, followed by the manure 
spreader, and Speed the old mare. It 
took us two hours in low gear and 
three quarts of oil to get home. 

Down at the Civic Club that night 
the word was around already, some- 
body seen the outfit going thru town, 
and before the evening was over 
there was Ed from the Gazette want- 
ing a story. 

We made it a good story too, and 
when the paper come out there was 
a picture of the old rig. It made 
good copy and in a few days a Chi- 
cago newspaper sent out a photog- 
rapher to get a few views. 
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A COMPLETE LINE 
IN QUANTITY 


Your want lists and 
visits solicited 





A few of our evergreen items: 


Pfitzer Juniper 

Swedish Juniper 

Polish Juniper 

Savin Juniper 

Grafted Junipers, 3 to 5 ft. 
Norway Spruce 

Taxus cuspidata 
Pyramid Arborvitae 
Globe Arborvitae 
Aurea Nana Arborvitae 
Hemlock, 2 to 4 ft. 


all in large quantity 
PLUS 


Maples, Birch, Elms, Crabs, 
Poplars, Oaks and Willows 


all in large quantity 


And a complete assortment 
of common and 
“hard-to-get” shrubs. 


200 Acres 


wholesale 


THE BERRYHILL 


NURSERY C0. 
Springfield, Ohio 
P. O. Box 696 
Location: 444 mi. N. E. on Rt, 4 


At the convention See: 


L. S. Bookwalter 











LET US QUOTE ON 


Dogwoods— 

Cornus Florida, white dogwood 

Cornus Florida Rubra, pink dogwood 
Cornus Florida Plena, double white dog- 


wood 

Cornus Florida Pendula, weeping dog- 
wood 

Cornus Florida Welshi, tricolored foli- 
age dogwood 


LILACS—Hybrids and Species. 
Large collection of each. 


Chaenomeles—F lowering Quinces. 
Large collection of varieties. 


Flowering Crabs, Cherries, Viburnums, 
Azaleas and many other very fine 
plants and trees. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, Inc. 


H. J. Hohman 


Kingsville, Md. 
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How tens of thousands Hybrid Rhododendrons, named varieties, were 
imported from Belgium, England and Holland before Quarantine 37 became 
effective? Many of you made a handsome profit by reselling them either 
wholesale or retail. 


Now they are again available in wholesale quantities. The 
BAGATELLE NURSERY has grown them and in an assortment more 
suitable to the American climate. This “King of Spring” should be offered 
by all nurserymen where Rhododendron Hybrids can be planted success- 
fully. If they are planted right they will succeed in many places. 


The BAGATELLE NURSERY and a couple of other growers cannot 
revive the demand which existed before the Quarantine. YOU MUST 
HELP. Ask us to make you an offer of lining-out stock and sizes for direct 























sales. We will gladly send you a sample if you desire. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. O. Huntington Station, 


P. M. Koster, Mgr. 


ha te I Ve 

















The excitement died down until 
one day a couple of weeks later a 
man drove into the place inquiring 
if we had the rig shown in the pic- 
ture and if we wanted to sell. He 
said he sometimes bought old rigs 
for the movies if they was in good 
condition to use. 

Emma made the deal. $200.00 
cash, she asked and got it too, and 
that is how it comes that Emil and 
his Mrs. will be in Kansas City, that 
is if nothing comes up. 

“And, oh yes, about the burlap. 
Here is a tip for the members. We 
never did get any burlap last spring. 
We just used them 17 bags over and 
over. It made some extra trips, but 
it saved the day in the landscape 
department.” 





NOTED NURSERIES OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST 
{Continued from page 8.]} 


under contract, he started in business 
for himself. 

Originally the Willis Nurseries 
confined production largely to fruit 
trees for the young and rapidly de- 
veloping west. Most of the sales 
were made by itinerant salesmen, the 
“tree peddlers” of the early days. 
With the development of the country 
and the establishment of “tree 
claims” there arose a demand for 
shelter belt and windbreak trees and 
ornamental stock in general. 





Juniperus chinensis columnaris 


Juniperus chinensis stricta 


Thuja occidentalis compacta green 


2-year planted outside. 


stock. 





THE PAUL OFFENBERG NURSERY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
We offer for the Fall Season: 


Juniperus virginiana canaerti ................. 
Juniperus virginiana glauca ................... 
Juniperus virginiana burki —................... 


TY eA a a Ae BEN, oc ea 3 to 


Ene aa NE ee ee ER 2A to 4 ft. 
Ee tS PS nd 24 to 
OE ET Me RE rs 15 to 18 ins. 
slau Nii ipua iain ae 2V to 
elites alindlantiniipseianiktitycathdieedct talent 3 to 
I Se A Ee Ce ce: RNS 3to 4 ft. 


Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana ............... 
Juniperus chinensis depressa plumosa ... 


a 
Thuja occidentalis pyramidalis ............. 


ALL COMPACT SHEARED, WELL FORMED PLANTS 


Lining-out stock in grafted Evergreens and cuttings out of beds—1 and 


Ask for special wholesale price list, or better come and see and select your 


5 ft. 
5 ft. 
5 ft. 
5 ft. 


4 ft. 


3 ft. 
4 ft. 








Keeping up with the times, the 
Willis Nurseries soon developed into 
a departmentalized nursery, pro- 
ducing a complete assortment of 
stock. Because certain varieties of 
trees and shrubs could be grown bet- 
ter in other sections of the country, 
branches were established at Dans- 
ville, N. Y.; Painesville, O.; Tyler, 
Tex., and Topeka, Kan. Branches are 
still maintained at Painesville and 
Topeka. 


The business gradually changed 
from a retail to a wholesale firm 


until today the entire production is 
disposed of through wholesale chan- 
nels. The 500 acres of nursery stock 
at Ottawa make it one of the largest 
nurseries in the middle west. 


A. Willis died in 1920 and was 
succeeded by his son Arthur and 
daughter Ola. Miss Willis was active 
in the management of the business 
until her death in 1927. In 1929 the 
business was incorporated as the 
Willis Nursery Co., with Arthur 
Willis as president. John Pinney, 
who joined the organization in 1924, 
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Juniper Understocks 


EVERGREENS 


‘Trees that please’’ 
Field-grown Grafts 


Field-grown Rooted Junipers 


TRANSPLANTED FIELD-GROWN 
Abies, Junipers, Larix, Pines, Spruce, Taxus 


Specimen B&B Sizes 


Complete Line of Deciduous Trees, Seedlings, Shrubs 


PLUMFIELD NURSERIES 


L. A. Moffet, 
Manager 


Fremont, Nebraska 





We invite you to stop off and see us 
and our nursery fields. 


We are located 150 miles northwest of Kansas City, 60 miles 


southeast of Omaha. On the main Omaha-Kansas City Highway. 


LAKE’S SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


“A Leading Wholesale Nursery Since 1870” 


Shenandoah, Iowa 


STOP OFFW 


ON YOUR WAR 
A. A. N. CONVENTAT 


Direct railroad connection or 
for you to route your tickg to 
extra expense and withouttour 


Excellent growing conditiq sp 
in fine shape and you will me ; 


WE’LL BE GjT 





















Route Your Return Trip Via Shenandoah 


Just advise ticket agent to route return ticket through Shenandoah 
(CB&Q). Ask any of our representatives at Kansas City Convention 


(Badge No. 5) about connections and arrangements. 


See “One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” in operation. 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES - Shenandoah, lowa 


E. S. Welch, President 
More Than 1000 Acres of Growing Stock at Shenandoah 


Established 1875 








VISIT OKLAHOMA CITY 


See our 200 acres of choice Evergreens and Shrubs. Specialties 
include Juniperus Virginiana, Juniperus Scopulorum Sneedi, 
Juniperus Scopulorum Chandleri, and Pfitzer Juniper. 


Special prices on carloads, in addition to reduced freight rates. 


SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 798 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 














Apples, Pears and Flowering Shrubs 


Complete assortment and big surplus in one, two and three-year-old 


trees at bargain prices, or would swap for carload of Peach trees. 
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JIM PARKER, Nursergman 


TECUMSEH, OKLA. 


K Eagle Pass 
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FVD SEE US 


VAIOR FROM THE 
ENTAT KANSAS CITY 


tionn on the map make it easy 
tickg to visit us at little or no 
houttountry wear on your tires. 


\ditiq spring have put our fields 
will ne stock. 


, GTO SEE YOU 


WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES CO. 


Nurserymen 
and 
Manufacturers of Tree-moving Equipment 


P. 0. Country Club Station 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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at LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


only a short hour's ride westward from Kansas City by rail or highway, the 
distance being but 40 miles, you will find, in addition to EVERGREENS and 


other landscape materials in wide assortment, one of the country’s FINEST 


stocks of PIN OAK and SUGAR MAPLE 


Specializing on these items, as we do, we can supply them in a wide range 
of sizes, both seedlings and transplants and of SUPERIOR GRADE and 
FINISH. If interested, and you are going to Convention, we cordially invite 
you to visit us; otherwise, write for our special early-season prices. 


MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES 


— Established 1869 — 





See the greatest display of 


EVERGREENS 


in the southwest, at the 


WILLIS NURSERIES 
Stes taeibtc OTTAWA, KANSAS 





DEEP IN THE HEART OF EAST TEXAS 


Are the Verhalen Rose and Evergreen Fields 
600 Acres of Sunshiny Nursery Stock 


Over day from Kansas City at 9:45 A.M. through the Ozark Mountains on 
the Famous Southern Belle Streamliner via Shreveport, La., 10:40 P.M., 30 
miles to Scottsville. Telephone Marshall, Tex., 4876. 


A Texas Welcome Awaits You. 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 


SCOTTSVILLE, TEXAS 














On your next trip south visit the 


TWITTY NURSERY COMPANY 


TEXARKANA, TEXAS 


See our fine stock of 


Arborvitaes, Junipers, Broad-leaved Evergreens, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
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o> ANew Dwarf Shrub 























Berberis nana 
(Natural Shape) 
Patent 189 


Order Early...Write or Wire: Burton’s Hill Top Nursery, Casstown, Ohio 














The best dwarf deciduous plant. 
a very compact grower which needs no shearing to shape up 
or, keep low— beris thunbergi nana (see Chadwick's select 
list of dwarf shrubs). 


This is a “hot” item for your next catalogue. 
further information regarding available supply and for cuts. 


gf a rrecrrrrire 
6 to 9 ins... 
9 to 12 ins.. 


Very useful for specimen plants, low hedges or formal edgings. 
Offered this year for the first time to the wholesale trade only. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


10Rate 100Rate 1000 Rate 
... .$0.30 $0.25 $0.20 
abs eC eee cdeds ened es Be 35 .30 25 
CSevVecteveecues coscoce Ow 40 -35 


Somewhat globe-shaped and 


Contact us for 





Ordinary Barberry 




















is vice-president. Russell Howard, 
secretary-treasurer, has been with the 
firm since 1926. Harold Crawford, 
now a director and active in sales 
work, started with the firm in 1930. 
Rolland Steele, who called on the 
trade in the middle west, is now a 
lieutenant in the army. 

Among the well known introduc- 
tions of the Willis Nurseries are 
Goldflame honeysuckle, Dixie phlox 
and Thompson’s privet. 


Mount Hope Nurseries. 


Eastern Kansas is one of the most 
favored spots in the United States for 
the production of nursery stock in 
wide assortment. The average annual 
rainfall in this section is approxi- 
mately thirty-seven inches, and sev- 
enty-five per cent of this falls during 
the six growing months of April to 
September. Many nurseries are to be 
found in eastern Kansas, some of 
which have been in continuous exist- 
ence for more than seventy years. 
One of the oldest of these is Mount 
Hope Nurseries, Lawrence, Kan., 
forty miles west of Kansas City. This 
business was established by A. C. 
Griesa at Lawrence in 1869 and has 
been in continuous operation since 
that early date. The business is now 
owned and conducted by W. S. 
Griesa, son of the founder, and J. 
Frank Jones. Two of the employees 
have been with this firm for more 
than forty years and several others 
for more than twenty years. The 
nursery lands are conveniently lo- 
cated in and adjacent to the city of 
Lawrence, and this acreage is supple- 
mented by additional leased tracts. 
Buildings consist of a modern brick 
storage building, 100x150 feet, with 
adjoining packing and service rooms, 
propagating greenhouse, implement 
barn, horse barn, root and cutting 
cellar, propagating frames and beds. 





WAKE 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 





UP AMERICA 


It should read (Wake up Politicians) 
God give us men; a time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands, 
Men whom the lust of office cannot kill, 
Men whom the sports of office cannot buy, 
Men who possess opinion and a will, 
Men who have honor, men who will not die: 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flattery without winking: 
Tall men, sun crowned who live above the fog 
In public life and in private thinking. 


61 West Grand St. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








Evergreen propagation by grafting, 
cuttage and seed, as well as the 
propagation of deciduous materials, 
including fruit trees, shade and or- 
namental trees and shrubs in assort- 
ment, constitutes the activities in 


those fields. 
Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries. 


One of the oldest and largest 
is Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries, 
founded in 1870 by David S. Lake, 
which have given nation-wide fame 
to the little town of Shenandoah, Ia. 
Two sons carried on the enterprise, 
one Ralph S. Lake, whose death at 
the age of 62 last October was 
mourned by nurserymen from coast 
to coast who esteemed and admired 
him, and the other Albert F. Lake, 
who carries on with his son, David 
S. Lake. 

The company does a nation-wide 
wholesale business, growing nursery 
stock of all kinds and of high quality 
in the fields comprising some hun- 
dreds of acres about Shenandoah. 
Progressive as nurserymen and con- 
servative as businessmen, the Lakes 
are counted among the foremost 
wholesalers of nursery stock in the 
country. 

While on the main line of the 
Wabash railroad from St. Louis to 
Omaha, Shenandoah is also served by 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
by a short branch line, with two 
trains each way daily between Red 
Oak on the north and Hamburg on 


the south. The former is on the 
east-west line of the C. B. & Q., 
while the latter is on the line from 
Kansas City to Omaha. 


Mount Arbor Nurseries. 


Of several other nursery enter- 
prises that were built up at Shenan- 
doah subsequently, the Mount Arbor 
Nurseries have become outstanding. 
Originally established in 1875 by 
T. E. B. Mason, the Mount Arbor 
Nurseries were purchased in 1891 by 
Edward S. Welch, who moved to 
Iowa from Illinois in 1882. Under 
his able direction the enterprise has 
grown to large proportions. Besides 
the large plantings at Shenandoah, 
he has acquired or established nurs- 
eries for special classes of stock at 
Fremont, Neb.; St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Ceres, Cal., and Zillah, Wash. The 
business was incorporated in 1916 
with a paid-up capital of $200,000, 
which has since been increased. 
E. S. Welch is president of the com- 
pany, and the vice-president is Har- 
old S. Welch, nephew of the head 
of the company and only son of 
Frank W. Welch, who has been 
superintendent since 1898. Another 
nephew, George L. Welch, is man- 
ager of wholesale sales. R. M. 
Gwynne has been secretary and treas- 
urer since incorporation. Wayne N. 
Welch, only son of the president, is 
trafic manager. Manager of the mail- 
order department is Carl C. Lumry. 
Some of them will meet the principal 
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neelings, Nurserymen ! 


Are you using our services? If not, drop us a 
note telling us your needs. We can help you. 





Newspaper Advertising 








HARRISBURG, 


Magazine Advertising 
Postcards 
Catalogues 
Folders 
Labels 
Tags 


No obligation to you if we offer suggestions. 


McFARLAND ORGANIZATIONS 


McFarland Advertising Service 
Magazine and Newspaper 


Advertising 


J. Horace McFarland Company 
Horticultural Printers 


PENNSYLVANIA 








trains at Red Oak and at Hamburg 
on the days preceding and following 
the A. A. N. convention to welcome 
visitors. 

Sneed Nursery Co. 


The Sneed Nursery Co. was estab- 
lished originally at Tyler, Tex., about 
1883 by John F. Sneed, father of the 
present owner, J. Frank Sneed. The 
principal crop in the early years was 
peach trees. Later broad-leaved 
evergreens and roses were grown, 
also. After the disastrous year 
of 1914 in the cotton sections of 
the south, the business at Tyler 
was sold, and the Sneeds moved to 
Vinita, Okla., where the father con- 
tinued in the nursery business. The 
three Sneed boys went to war in 
1917 and returned to establish a busi- 
ness at Muskogee, Okla., in 1920 
with their father. They grew quanti- 
ties of apples and roses on contract, 
in addition to a general line of stock 
for the retail trade. 

In 1922 Marion and Tom Sneed 
moved to Houston, Tex., and went 
into other lines of business. J. Frank 
Sneed, who had been taken into the 
firm and put in charge of the office 
and agents upon his graduation from 
high school in 1912, continued the 


business, in which he was hopeful -his 
son Jack would. join when he com- 
pleted his course in horticulture at 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, but the 
latter left school to join the army 
recently. 

At the Muskogee nurseries, roses, 
broad-leaved evergreens and orna- 
mental shrubs are grown; for these 
the sandy soil is especially adapted. 

In 1933 Mr. Sneed bought the 
Kenyon-Rey Nurseries at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and increased the pro- 
duction of lining-out stock and speci- 
men evergreens until the company’s 
wholesale trade of these items, as 
well as those grown at Muskogee, 
covers the middle west and south- 
west. 


Plumfield Nurseries. 


While the Plumfield Nurseries, 
Fremont, Neb., offer a general line 
of nursery stock at wholesale and 
retail, its firm is famous in the trade 
for its evergreens, in which its busi- 
ness is nation-wide. Lloyd A. Moffet, 
manager, is particularly noted for his 
work with junipers of both scopu- 
lorum and virginiana varieties. His 
selections of native junipers of the 
Rocky mountain region have led to 
the introduction of several of the 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


INCORPORATED - - LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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horizontal type admirable for low- 
growing ground covers. Grafted 
varieties of scopulorum in various 
forms and shades of color have like- 
wise been noteworthy. In recent 
years Mr. Moffet has undertaken the 
planting in a display ground of speci- 
mens of each variety of evergreen 
grown in the nursery, for purposes 
of inspection and comparison, an 
objective worthy of his ambition. 


Parker Nursery & Orchard Co. 


The Parker Nursery & Orchard 
Co., Tecumseh, Okla., is operated by 
Jim Parker, one of the three sons of 
Lewis E. Parker, who went to Ar- 
kansas soon after the Civil war and 
established a nursery on Grand 
mountain, which still remains the 
property of the family. In 1900 Jim 
Parker moved to Oklahoma and did 
a retail business until 1908. For sev- 
eral years thereafter he grew apple 
trees for the wholesale trade. Then 
he produced a general line of nursery 
stock, although he still has a large 
portion of his 100 acres in apple 
trees, cherry trees and berry plants. 

Jim Parker has not been just a pro- 
ducer and seller of nursery stock. He 
has written several booklets on vari- 
ous aspects of orcharding, and he has 
interested himself in the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs of the state. The knowl- 
edge and experience of his many 
years in growing trees are freely 
offered for others’ benefit. 


Verhalen Nursery Co. 


In little more than a score of years 
has been built one of the largest and 
. finest nurseries in the southwest, and 
the Verhalen Nursery Co., Scottsville, 
Tex., stands today as the result of an 
alertness to changing conditions and 
aggressive development of new crops. 
When S. J. Verhalen moved his fam- 
ily to Texas in 1905, it was to man- 
age peach orchards planted at the 
height of the Elberta peach craze. 
By the time those orchards were 
found unprofitable, his sons were in- 
terested in the nursery business. 
From own-root-roses, they progressed 
to cannas, narcissus bulbs, evergreens 
and many other items, as_ they 
learned what was most adaptable to 
the territory and suitable for pro- 
duction. 

The Verhalen Nursery Co. was 
incorporated in 1928 and is now car- 
ried on by George and Ray Verhalen, 
while one of the third generation, 


Stephen Verhalen, has come into the 
business in the past three years. 


Twitty Nursery Co. 


The Twitty Nursery Co., in north- 
east Texas, is located near Texarkana, 
known as “The Hub of Two States, 
The Core of Four.” R. S. Twitty, 
president and manager, is the young- 
est son of a pioneer Tennessee nurs- 
eryman, the late W. W. Twitty. His 
entire life has been associated with 
the growing of plants. Thirty years 
have been spent in Texas, with sev- 
enteen of these years at the present 
location, where 125 acres are devoted 
to growing nursery stock. 

The area is happily located as to 
climate, for most of the broad-leaved 
evergreens used in the deep south 
thrive there, as well as the hardy 
coniferous evergreens and flowering 
shrubs adapted to use in northern 
sections. Shipments are made locally 
and in car lots to every part of the 
United States. 

The stock is well balanced, with 
about forty per cent of the 125 acres 
allotted to coniferous evergreens, 
consisting of arborvitaes, dwarf and 
pyramidal; juniper, spreading and 
upright, of the Chinese, communis 
and virginiana types; Cedrus deodara, 
pines and others. Forty per cent is 
given to broad-leaved evergreens, 
such as cherry laurels, evergreen bar- 
berry; euonymus, elaeagnus, feijoa, 
holly, ligustrums, pittosporum, pyra- 
canthas, nandina, photinia and many 
others. Fifteen per cent is devoted 
to flowering shrubs, and among many 
varieties of these most space is given 
to crape myrtles, dogwoods, redbuds, 
Cydonia japonica on own roots only, 
Spiraea prunifolia, flowering peach 
and flowering plum. Five per cent is 
used for hedge plants, roses and the 
miscellaneous items it takes to round 
out a complete stock. 

U. S. highway 67 passes through 
the heart of the acreage and on it, 
two miles west of Texarkana, are 
located the office, sales grounds and 
packing shed. 





A LICENSE has been granted 
L. C. Veslock to operate a retail 
nursery at 8430 Beverly boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE June bulletin of popular in- 
formation issued by the Morton 
Arboretum, Lyle, Ill. briefly de- 
scribes the newcomers to the arbore- 
tum collection of woody plants, 
which are numerous. 
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No Bud Strips? 
No Burlap? 
No Labor? 








Don’t worry— 


Your Rose 


and Peean 
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OBITUARY 


Mrs. Samaria Miller. 


Mrs. Samaria Miller, widow of 
Aaron Miller, founder of A. Miller 
& Sons in 1878, afterward incor- 
porated in 1908 as the Milton Nurs- 
ery Co., Milton, Ore., died at her 
home June 30, exactly six months 
after she had passed her ninety- 
eighth birthday. She lived in the old 
family home with her daughter. She 
is also survived by two sons, George 
W. Miller and C. Bert Miller, the 
latter returning home from his east- 
ern trip for the funeral. By a coinci- 
dence, her husband died June 27, 
1925, exactly six months after he had 
passed his ninety-fifth birthday. 

Mrs. Miller accompanied her hus- 
band to California during the second 
gold rush of 1864, later moving north 
to Oregon in 1872. Aaron Miller's 
father’s knowledge of orcharding 
prompted him to advise his son to 
grow fruit trees in the new location. 
They were then scarce in Oregon, 
and the demand led to the establish- 
ment of the nursery in 1878. Mrs. 
Miller had lived for over seventy 
years in the old home on the original 
homestead, obtained by deed from 
the government. 

The management of the business 
passed to three sons, of whom Samuel 
A. Miller died in 1932. 


Fred A. Harden. 


Fred A. Harden, Weyauwega, 
Wis., died at his home after an 
11-day illness June 23. Born in 1865, 
he had spent his entire life in that 
community. He was associated with 
his father, the late Washington 
Harden, in the nursery business when 
the state of Wisconsin conducted an 
experimental farm on the Harden 
farm at Royalton. Later he opened a 
grocery store at Weyauwega, which 
he operated for only a few years be- 
fore returning to the nursery busi- 
ness. 

He had served the village of 
Weyauwega as trustee and treasurer. 
His wife died in 1936. Surviving are 
three daughters. 














MAYWOOD TO MOVE STOCK. 


Because the lease expires May 1, 
1943, and the owner demands pos- 
session of the land, the Maywood 
Nursery Co., Maywood, IIl., must 





Special Sale of a Complete Line of 
GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Our lease expires and we are moving to another location. 142 acres of 
trees, shrubs, evergreens, vines, etc., must be sold regardless of price. 
No reasonable offer will be refused. 


We are not going out of business, but will have to sacrifice a big part of 
our stock this Fall. 


Stock can be bought in rows or blocks. Would prefer to have the buyer 


Hillside, Cook County, Illinois. 


TREES 


Sliver Maple, 6-8 ft. to 2-in. cal. 
Norway Maple, trans. whips, to 6-in. cal. 
Schwedler aple, trans. whips, to 4-in. cal. 
Maple, 6-8 ft. to 2-in. cal. 
European White Birch, 6-8 ft. to 2-in. cal. 
Comene Weeping Birch, 8-10 ft. to 2%-in. 


eum Birch, 6-8 ft. to 2-in. cal. 


~» 6- . ft. ‘and 8-10 ft. 
Crataegus coccinea, 4-5 ft. to 20-ft. spec. 
Crataegus exyacantha, 4-5 ft. to 6-8 ft. 
White and Green Ash, 6-8 ft. and 8-10 ft. 
Honey Locust, 6-8 ft. to 2%-in. cal. 
Thorniess Honey Locust, 6-8 ft. to 2-in. cal. 
Flowering Crabs, all varieties, all sizes. 
-flowering Peach, 5-6 ft. and 6-8 ft. 
American Sycamore, 6-8 ft. to 2-in. cal. 
Bolleana, » Carolina and Simoni 


Poplars, 8-10 ft. to 2%-in. cal. 
——. OURES @ nd Piseardi, 4-5 ft. to 


Black } 4-5 ft. to 3-in. cal. 
Willows, in variety, 5-6 ft. to 3-in. cal. 
Linden, 6-8 ft. to 8-10 ft. 


5-6 ft. to 10-in. cal. 


VINES 
Englemann’s Ivy, 2, 3 and 4-yr. 
Woodbine, 2, 3 and 4-yr. 
Bittersweet, 2 and 3-yr. 
Matrimony Vine, 2-yr. 
Wild Grape, 2 and 3-yr. 
We also have a large assortment of lining- 
out stock, as well as a variety of small 
evergreens. 


202 South Fourth Ave. 


dig, as we will not have sufficient help to remove it. 


Our nursery is located on Wolf Road, just south of Roosevelt Road, in 


OUR INVENTORY INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING 


MAYWOOD NURSERY CO. 


SHRUBS 
Juneberry, 2-3 ft. to 5-6 ft. 
F.owering Almond, 2-3 ft. 
Aral taphylia, 2-3 ft. and 3-4 ft 
ft. 


Caragana, 

Buttonbush, 2-3 ft. and 3- 4 ft. 

Cornus, in variety, .-3 ft. to 5-6 ft 
Cotoneaster acutifolia, 18-24 ins. 
Cotoneaster divaricata, 2-3 ft. one 3-4 ft 
Japan Quince, 18-24 ins. and 2- 

Deutzia, in variety, 18-24 ins. te ¢? 4 ft. 
Russian Olive, 3-4 ft. and 4-5 ft 


pean, 3-4 ft. “to 5-6 ft. 
SS in variety, 2-3 ft. to 4- 5 ft. 
Hydrangea Snowball, is- 24 ins and i 2-3 ft 
Regels Privet, 12-18 ins. to 2-3 f 
Vulgaris Privet, 18-24 ins. to 4- 5 ft. 
Honeysuckles, in variety, 2-3 te to 5-6 ft 
— in variety, 18-24 ins. to 


Ninebark, 2-3 ft. to 5-6 ft. 
Golden Ninebark, 2-3 ft. to 5-6 ft. 
Prunus triloba, 2-3 ft. and 3-4 ft. 


Rhodotypos kerrioides, 2-3 ft. 4.’ 3-4 ft 
Rhus aromatica, 2-3 ft. and 3-4 ft. 
bes aureum, 2-3 ft. to 4-5 ft. 
American Elder, 3-4 ft. and 4-5 ft. 
Spiraeas, in vesreyy. 15-18 ins. to 4-5 ft. 
Cipatety and Indian Currant, 2-3 ft. and 
ft 
Jitace, | in variety, 2-3 ft. to 5-6 ft. 
marix, in variety, 3-4 ft. to 5-6 ft. 
pT in variety, 2-3 ft. to 5-6 ft 
Weigelas, in variety, 2-3 ft. to 4-5 ft. 


Maywood, IIl. 








ing new evergreen; 25,0 


Juniper, Arborvitae, Taxus, 


catalogue. 





From Our 300 Acres We Offer 


A GENERAL LINE OF NURSERY STOCK 


Liners—B & B Material 


Our transplanted liners include: 40,000 Juniperus glauca 

Arborvitae, assorted; 25,000 S 
40,000 Upright Taxus; 50,000 Colorado Blue Spruce; 20,000 Hemlock; 
10,000 Azalea mollis; 8,000 Pin Oak, etc. 


Our B&B material is excellent and we offer assorted carloads of Fir, Pine, 


If you are not on our mailing list, please advise and we will send our 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 


hetzi, our yn 


dron, Mountain , etc. 








clear the stock from 142 acres on 
Wolf road, just south of Roosevelt 
road, in Hillside, Il. 

The land has been leased by the 
nursery company from Mount Car- 
mel cemetery for many years, and 


now the latter wishes to improve 
the property for cemetery purposes. 
Hence, an extensive line of trees, 
shrubs, evergreens, vines, etc., is be- 
ing offered for sale, for removal 
within the next few months. 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


SALESMANSHIP. 


As in nearly all other professions 
and occupations, the conception of 
good salesmanship is undergoing a 
complete change. Formerly the test 
of a good sale was whether it was 
profitable to the seller. Now the test 
seems to be: Was it a good buy for 
the customer? In fact, all big busi- 
ness in merchandising has _ been 
brought about by the simple ethic 
of placing the customer's interests 
first. 

This has been the reason for the 
outstanding success in the production 
and selling of the automobile. The 
industry sold transportation rather 
than automobiles. 


The nursery industry, by contrast, 
is still selling trees and plants instead 
of delicious fruits and beauty. 

True, the value of our goods is 
rather potential than actual, but we 
should constantly strive to insure the 
customer's getting what he wants, 
and if we may judge from other lines 
of merchandising, the landscape de- 
partments of our nurseries will be 
increasingly important in the dis- 
tribution of nursery products. 





PRUNING THE CHINESE 
CHESTNUT. 


In this column in the issue of June 
15, 1941, I wrote of pollarding a 
Chinese chestnut from eighteen feet 
high to about nine feet to see how 
it would react to such a severe 
pruning. 

The results have been all that 
could be desired. This year the tree 
will have grown back to its original 
height and, what is more, is in full 
crop. 

This to me seems a promising 
quality when the Chinese chestnut 
is planted in commercial orchards or 
groves. 

No other nut tree to my knowl- 
edge, or even fruit tree except per- 
haps subtropical trees like the fig, 
will bear a full crop the second year 
after such a severe pruning. 

The Chinese chestnut, being one 
of the newer introductions, is under 


test in different parts of the coun- 
try, with the hope that it will in a 
measure replace our American chest- 
nut, that has been largely killed off 
by the blight. E. H. 





THE IRISH YEW. 


The Irish yew has been known to 
me as long as any other plant on the 
nursery, but it is only recently that 
I have been impressed with its quali- 
ties. 

Unfortunately, the very quality 
which makes it valuable as a land- 
scape item, its slow growth, is rather 


‘ against it as a profitable plant to pro- 


duce. It takes about twenty years to 
grow a 5 to 6-foot plant. 

I recently saw a hedgelike plant- 
ing of Irish yews in a formal garden 
that was superb. The dark green 
color and the columnar growth, which 
was not produced by shearing, had a 
richness and quality that cannot be 
produced by any other plant. 

The Irish yew and the dwarf 
boxwood are ideal plants for the 
cemetery lot. E. H. 





MORE HUMOR ON THE 
NURSERY. 


It is usually our custom, when a 
customer orders a shade tree for 
which he or she plans to call, to dig 
it and then heel it back in the ground 





GRASS 
SEEDS 


of Fine Quality 


We Specialize in Domestic 
and Imported Turf Grasses 


Ask for samples and prices 
Also free subscription to Lawn Care 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 


MARYSVILLE e OHIO 
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where it formerly grew. On one 
occasion the men, with perhaps not 
too much to do, performed so neat a 
job of heeling in that the plant did 
not look as though it had been dug. 
When the customer arrived we all 
strolled out to get the tree, and an 
employee stepped over to the tree 
and picked it right up out of the 
ground. The customer was so sur- 
prised by the action that she burst 
out, “My God! That boy is strong!” 

Because there are so many birds 
(feathered) on the nursery, my wife, 
as a hobby, keeps a list of those she 
sees, and the list is rather extensive. 
If you are an amateur ornithologist 
you will know there are two kinds 
of cuckoos, the yellow-billed and the 
black-billed, also that they are rather 
nervous and elusive, usually flitting 
around the tops of the trees. There 
was one that stayed pretty close to 
the house, and my wife became quite 
intent upon finding out what variety 
it was. In fact, she became so in- 
tent that one day, eagerly scanning 
an old Kieffer pear tree with a pair 
of field glasses, she tried very hard 
to get a good look at the bird. Just 
then a customer strolled up to her 
and asked, “Are you counting your 





Cherry Trees 


Our cherry trees are get- 
ting off to a mighty good 
start, and from all indications 
they will end up at least a 
nose ahead of the past few 
years. We also have some 
mighty fine blocks of l-year 
Peach, Pear, Plum, Apricot 
and 1 and 2-year Grapes. 


¥ 


See our representative, Lee 
McClain, at the National Con- 
vention for special quota- 
tions, or write 


= 


Washington Heights 


» Nurseries « 
Box 3065, Station A 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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BETTER GRADE LARGE SIZE 
EVERGREENS AND SHADE TREES 


For Housing projects and all other 
jobs where quick effects are needed. 
Firs - Pines - Spruces - Maple - Ash - 
Oak - Linden - and many other varieties. 
Price list and complete information will be 


—y on request. Or better send your want 
ist. 


LITTLE-TREE FARMS, Inc. 


Framingham Centre, Mass. 











Evergreens 
Barberry 
Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


Tsuga canadensis, Abies balsamea, 
Picea rubra, Pinus Strobus, Acer 
rubrum and saccharum; Betula lenta, 
lutea, papyrifera and populifolia; 
Fagus americana, Fraxinus americana, 
Prunus pennsylvanica and serotina 
and many other trees and shrubs. 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 





P. O. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 











“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENT 
38 So. Elm St. P. 0. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN, 
Representing 
A Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. » Ince. 


A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
rgreens and Lining-out Stock 









BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery Stock. 
Send us your Want List. 
Cc. BR. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 








SEEDS 


TREE AND SHRUB 
PERENNIALS 
HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 











Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 











pear crop?” Her instantaneous and 
unthinking but apt answer was, 
“No, I am looking for a cuckoo.” 
We never saw that customer again. 


E. S. H. 





ROSE REGISTRATIONS. 


The American Rose Society's reg- 
istration committee has approved ap- 
plications for registration of the fol- 
lowing roses. Notice of these regis- 
trations has been sent to rose organ- 
izations in foreign countries and 
trade papers. If no objections are 
raised before July 30, 1942, the regis- 
tration of these names will become 
permanent as of that date, states 
R. Marion Hatton, secretary. 


Mandalay. Hybrid tea. A seedling of Soeur 
Therese x Feu Joseph Looymans, originated by 
Charles Mallerin, Varces, Isere, France, to be in- 
troduced by the Jackson & Perkins Co., New- 
ark, N. Y., in 1942. Plant described as upright, 
vigorous, with leathery abundant foliage, bloom- 
ing freely, with ovoid pointed buds and 5-inch 
flowers, with forty petals. The color between 
lemon chrome and Empire yellow. Tea fra- 
grance. Borne singly. Important because of its 
unfading color, large size, freedom of bloom and 
long stems. 

Tangerine. Hybrid tea. Originated by Joseph 
H. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind., to be introduced by 
that firm in 1943. A cross of Captain Glisson x 
R. M. 8. Queen Mary. The plant is described as 
an upright, much-branched bush, with abundant, 
thick, leathery foliage. Small, short, globular bud 
opens to a 3% to 4-inch globular bloom, with 
thirty to forty-five petals. The color light salmon 
orange. Slight tea fragrance. Flowers borne 
singly and abundantly. It is said to be different 
from any other greenhouse variety known to the 
originators. 

Hill a vets tea. A seedling of Joanna 
Hill x M. Queen Mary, originated by 
the c- H. fin Co., to be introduced by 
that firm in 1944. Plant described as bushy, up- 
right and much-branched, with large, leathery, 
wrinkled foliage. Growth vigorous. A _ long- 
pointed bud opens to a flat flower four to five 
inches across, with twenty-five to thirty petals of 
capucine buff. Moderate tea fragrance. Flowers 
borne singly and abundantly. It is said to be 
similar to Captain Glisson, but different and 
superior in being productive over long stretches 
from a cut without pinching. 

Cameo Pink. A seedling of Ophelia x seed- 
ling No, 34-102. Originated by the Joseph H. 
Hill Co., to be introduced by that firm in 1944. 
The plant is described as an upright bush, much- 
branched, with abundant medium-heavy foliage. 
Vigorous. Short-pointed buds open into a high- 
centered flower four to four and one-half inches 
across, with twenty-five to thirty-five petals of 
Thulite pink to cameo pink. Strong tea fra- 
grance. Flowers borne singly and abundantly. 
The rose is similar to Rapture in form, but has 
longer canes and more vivid color and is un- 
usvally productive. The longer bud does not have 
a bending peduncle as Rapture has. 

Hill’s Victory. Hybrid tea. A seedling of 
Chieftain x Sweet Adeline, originated by the 
Joseph H. Hill Co., to be introduced by that 
firm in 1944. The plant is described as vigorous, 
upright and much-branched, with abundant, large, 
leathery foliage. A short ovoid bud opens to a 
full flower five to six inches across, with fifty 
to fifty-five petals. The color is rose. Slight tea 
fragrance. Said to be similar to no other green- 
house forcing variety known to the originator 
and superior because of the unusual combination 
of color shades, especially as the bloom opens. 





JAMES PHIFER, formerly with 
Baker Bros. Nursery, Fort Worth, 
Tex., is now a private in Company 
E, 167th Infantry, 31st Division, at 
Camp Bowie, Tex. He hankers for 
news of his nurseryman friends and 
wishes to tell other “brush peddlers” 
that if they need cacti he will trade 
them for a letter, as he falls into 
some every day and is mad enough 
to throw them as far as Newark. 
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WRITE US ABOUT — 


* Evergreen Liners 

* Hardy Shrubs 

* Shade Trees 

* Specimen Evergreens 


* General Assortment 
of Stock 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 


Charles City, Iowa 











iea2 


18893 
We Offer— 
FOR 1942 
SHRUBS EVERGREENS 


SHADE TREES 
APPLE, PEACH, CHERRY AND 
PEAR TREES IN ASSORTMENT. 


BARBERRY—Green and Red 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


2-yr. ASPARAGUS PLANTS, etc. 
Write for trade list. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 
Westminster, Maryland 




















BoBBINK & ATKINS 


Rhododendron Hybrids 
Climbing Vines 
Azalea Mollis 
Cotoneasters 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 








de WILDE’S 
RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 


SHILOH, N. J. 








RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS 








ERICACEOUS PLANTS 








AND OTHER l 








KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 
Lining-out Stock 
of Top Quality 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 
Write for catalogue. 











PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 


Hardy Ornamentals 
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Diseases of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tehon 


PHLOEM NECROSIS OF ELM. 


Since about 1938 public attention 
has been directed by the federal 
division of forest pathology to a 
puzzling disease of the American elm 
prevalent and destructive in the cen- 
tral and lower Ohio river valley. 
This disease, under investigation by 
the division of forest pathology, has 
been attributed to a transmissible 
virus and, because of one of the 
pathological effects it produces, has 
been named phloem necrosis. 

In June, 1942, the United States 
Department of Agriculture issued, as 
circular 640, the first comprehensive 
statement of information regarding 
this destructive elm disease. The cir- 
cular, which many nurserymen will 
want to have at hand, is for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at a price of 5 
cents per copy. 

The phloem necrosis disease, ac- 
cording to this circular, was first 
observed at Ironton, O., in 1918. It 
was again observed at Dayton, O., in 
1927 and at Chillicothe, O., in 1935. 
Now, according to the circular, it is 
known to be generally distributed in 
the southern halves of Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, in southeastern Missouri 
and northwestern Tennessee, in Ken- 
tucky and in the western part of 
West Virginia. In this area, during 
the past five years, the disease is re- 
ported to have killed from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent of the American 
elms in some towns and cities. 

It is not known where or when 
the phloem necrosis disease origi- 
nated. Epidemic dying of American 
elms is known to have taken place at 
intervals in the central states since 
1882, specially severe epidemics hav- 
ing been reported in Kentucky in 
1893 and 1899. It is thought by Dr. 
Roger U. Swingle, the pathologist 
who has investigated the disease and 
prepared the circular on it, that these 
early epidemics may have been 
phloem necrosis epidemics, although, 
of course, after the passage of so 
many years it is not possible to be 
certain. 

Phloem necrosis affects trees in the 


wild as well as under cultivation. 
Neither the age of a tree nor its 
vigor appears to influence its suscep- 
tibility. Nor do such factors affect 
the chance of survival of an infected 
tree. Aside from the American elm, 
and possibly the slippery elm, no 
other species of elm is known to be 
affected. 

How phloem necrosis is trans- 
mitted from tree to tree under natural 
conditions is not yet known, al- 
though, because it is a virus disease, 
transmission by some insect is sus- 
pected. Experimentally, it can be 
transmitted by patches of bark, sec- 
tions of branches or pieces of root 
taken from infected trees and grafted 
to healthy trees. Following such 
grafting, from six to twenty-four 
months may elapse before the specific 
symptoms of the disease appear. 
Eventually, in the experimental work, 
the disease was transmitted in sev- 
enty-five per cent of the cases in 
which diseased roots were used and 
in ninety per cent of the cases in 
which bark patches or diseased 
branches were used. 

So far as is known, an American 
elm once infected with the phloem 
necrosis disease never recovers. Usu- 
ally, after the first symptoms appear, 
the tree dies within twelve to 
eighteen months. Some trees may die 
within three or four weeks of the 
time symptoms appear; rarely trees 
may survive two years or longer. 

As usually seen, the disease first 
makes itself apparent as a slight 
scarcity of foliage in the extreme 
top of the tree or at the tips of 
the branches. Subsequently, leaves 
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throughout the tree droop and their 
blades curl upward at the margins 
to produce a troughlike effect. This 
narrowing of. the leaves by upward 
folding accounts to some extent for 
the sparse-foliaged appearance given 
by affected trees. Also, with the 
undersides of their leaves exposed 
to view, affected trees appear light or 
grayish-green when seen from a dis- 
tance. Later, leaves fall and a real 
scarcity of foliage is apparent 
throughout the crown of the tree. 
Remaining leaves become yellowish- 
green, then more definitely yellow 
and, on lower suckers, dry and 
brown. Complete defoliation soon 
follows, marking the death of the 
tree. 


In the large roots of affected trees, 
before they die, a typical discolora- 
tion occurs. This discoloration is con- 
fined to the inner bark or phloem 
region and is the characteristic that 
gives the disease its name. It is de- 
scribed as at first yellow, later a 
typical “butterscotch” or raw sienna 
with, often, scattered brown or black 
flecks, and finally dark brown and 
necrotic. In large trees this discolora- 
tion is usually to be found only in 
large roots and the lower part of the 
trunk, just before the tree dies. In 
most small trees and in some larger 
trees, it can also be found in the 
upper part of the trunk or even in 
some of the branches. 

Accompanying the discoloration of 
the inner bark is a faint odor of 
wintergreen not detectible in the 
bark of healthy trees. Since this odor 
is faint, it can be detected and more 
positively recognized if a quantity of 
the discolored inner bark is first 
warmed in the hand for a short time 
and then placed in a small, corked 
vial for a few minutes. 

Since the external symptoms pre- 
sented by a phloem necrosis-infected 
elm may resemble closely symptoms 
ascribed to other diseases, positive 





Euon 
3 ft. 


Pfitzer Juniper, 2 to 3 ft. 


10,000 Other Plants. 
August 15. 





OFFERING AT HALF PRICE 


us alatus compactus, 12 to 15 ins., 15 to 18 ins., 18 to 24 ins., 3 to 


Euonymus patens, 18 to 24 ins. and 2 to 3 ft. 
Andorra Juniper, 2 to 3 ft. and 3 to 34 ft. 


Cornus racemosa, 2 to 3 ft., 3 to 4 ft. and 4 to 5 ft. 
OFFER LIMITED to cash transactions made before 


Varsity Landscape Service, Lafayette, Ind. 
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HOBBS 
PEACH, Leading Varieties. 
ELM, American, 8 to 10 ft. up to 
2Y-in. 


= Norway, 8 to 10 ft. up to 

“in. 

WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 ft. up 
to 3!-in. 


Large stock of Evergreens up to 5 
to 6 ft. 


Juniper, Pfitzer, 1200 3 to 5 ft. 


Shrubs, Roses, etc. 
C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Oldest and Largest Nursery in Indiana 
Established 1875 








KELLY’S 
FRUIT TREES 
Apple Pear Plum 
Sweet and Sour Cherry 
1 and 2-yr. 

Peach, l-yr. Quince — Apricot 


Upland-grown stock that will please. 
Buy now to protect yourself against 
higher prices. 

See our Representative at the Con- 
vention—Badge 326. 


KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES 
Dansville, N. Y. 








Flowering Trees 


Crabs, Dogwoods, Thorns 
In 
Good Assortment 





Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 














PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER Cc. LOVETT 
MILFO DELAWARE 











Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y¥. 














Surplus on Mugho Pine 


Seedlings and Transplants. 


HEASLEY’S NURSERIES 
Freeport Rd, Route 356 Butler, Pa. 











identification of phloem necrosis can 
be made only after the typical dis- 
coloration of the inner bark has been 
observed and the wintergreen odor 
has been clearly recognized. These 
two characteristics are the diagnostic 
characteristics of the disease. 

No evidence has yet been obtained 
that phloem necrosis can be spread 
to healthy trees on pruning tools. 
Nevertheless, as a precaution against 
chance spread of this and other dis- 
eases during pruning operations, the 
tools used ought always to be disin- 
fected with alcohol or other materi- 
als, at least when pruning is being 
done in an area known to have in- 
fected trees. 

Until further research can be com- 
pleted, no recommendation can be 
made for the treatment of diseased 
trees or for the protection of trees not 
yet diseased. Neither the application 
of fertilizer nor the pruning out of 
apparently diseased parts has enabled 
trees to resist infection or to recover 
from the disease. Spraying would 
probably be ineffective. Eradication 
of diseased trees would probably not 
be feasible as a control measure, 
partly of course because identification 
of the disease in its early stages is 
difficult, and partly because the dis- 
ease itself eradicates infected trees 
rapidly without at the same time 
destroying itself. ‘. mit. 





NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued last month, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Davis, Chicago 
patent lawyers: 


No. 528. Peach tree. W. E. Lam- 
merts, Ontario, Cal., assignor to Arm- 
strong Nurseries, Ontario, Cal. A new 
and distinct variety of peach tree, char- 
acterized as to novelty by its early ripen- 
ing period, its vigorous growth and excep- 
tional strength, the early flowering and 
leafing resulting in consistency in size, 
quality and quantity of its fruit as com- 
pared with other early varieties, and the 
yellow flesh coloring of the fruit and 
almost complete absence of variation in 
this light yellow flesh color. 

No. 529. Peach tree. W. E. Lam- 
merts, Ontario, Cal.,assignor to Armstrong 
Nurseries, Ontario, Cal. A new and dis- 
tinct variety of peach, characterized as to 
novelty by its early ripening and the high 
skin coloring of its fruit, the resistance 
to delayed foliation in mild winter cli- 
mate and uniform production annually of 
satisfactory crops. 

No. 530. Rose. James N. Meadow- 
croft, Sr.. Kennett Square, Pa., assignor 
to J. H. Thompson's Sons, Kennett 
Square, Pa. A new and distinct variety 
of hybrid tea rose plant, characterized as 
to novelty by its strong habits of growth, 
lasting quality of its blooms, large size 
and cupped form of its flowers and the 
color combination of said flowers. 
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MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


ES. Welch, Pres. - Est. 1875 - Shenandoah, lows 
~~ - + Wholesale Only - - - - 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 


For 1942 — 1943 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Washington-grown 
APPLE — MAHALEB 
MYROBALAN — PEAR, Bartlett 


California-grown - Winter & Spring 1943 
LARGE ASSORTMENT — BEST VARIETIES 


Large growers of FRUIT TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 

VINES and PERENNIALS. 
Send want list for prices. 
Ask for complete FALL TRADE LIST, 
ready in September. A COMPLETE line of 
General Nursery Stock. 














L. R. TAYLOR & SONS 


1840 —1942 
Topeka, Kansas 


Wholesale Growers 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 


Assorted Forest Trees, Hedge, 
Shrubs. 


See us at Kansas City, Badge 111. 
E. R. Taylor J. C. Banta 








HYBRID LILACS 


We specialize in French and 
Hyacinthiflora Lilac Hybrids and 
offer a large assortment in a wide 
range of color and form. 

FALL is by far the best time for 
planting Lilacs. Write for our Spe- 
cial Lilac and Peony List. 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 


Princeton, Illinois 








ORIENTAL PLANES 
All sizes up to 5-inch 
Maples, Oaks, Elms, Ginkgos 
RICKERT NURSERIES 


Successors to Moon's 


Morrisville, Pa. 








500 Juliana Barberry, R.C., 5c each. 
500 Pyracantha lalandi, R.C., Se each. 
100 Polygonum Vines, R.C., 5c each. 
Well rooted. Cash, please. 


BARDONA NURSERY 
Bakerstown, Pa. 











Grafted varieties of Black and 
English Walnut. Selected varieties Nus 
of Native Persimmon. . " 

Sour herry Trees. az. 
vard and Mahaleb Cherry seedlings. 
Catalogue on request. 


45 years growing trees. 


J. F. JONES NURSERIES | 


Dept. T-142 






JF JONES 
NURSERIES 
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Orders from Washington 


RESTRICT TRUCK PARTS. 


The War Production Board July 
6 tightened limitations on the supply 
of automobile replacements by ex- 
tending to medium and heavy trucks, 
busses and off-the-highway vehicles a 
prohibition against the manufacture 
of so-called nonfunctional parts for- 
merly applied solely to passenger cars 
and light trucks. Off-the-highway 
vehicles are used on farms and within 
factories. 

The order, effective July 31, was 
issued in connection with a new 
WPB regulation requiring motor- 
ists to turn in worn or broken 
parts in buying replacements for cars 
and to have parts reconditioned 
whenever possible. 

The nonfunctional parts which 
may not be made are those such as 
seat cushions, fenders and bumpers. 

Under newly amended regulations 
manufacturers may produce up to 
seventy per cent of their sales of the 
essential parts for cars and light 
trucks during the corresponding 
quarter last year, provided their over- 
all inventory does not exceed a four 
months’ supply. If their inventory 
is in excess of this, they may manu- 
facture up to fifty per cent of their 
sales during the same period last 
year, provided they do not increase 
their inventory position at the end 
of each calendar quarter over what 
it was at the beginning. 

Manufacturers of parts for me- 
dium and heavy trucks, trailers, busses 
and off-the-highway vehicles may 
make up to 125 per cent of their 
sales of these parts during the same 
period last year, provided their in- 
ventory does not exceed a four 
months’ supply. If their inventory 
exceeds a four months’ supply they 
may manufacture up to seventy-five 
per cent, 

After August 15 distributors in the 
eastern and central time zones will 
be limited to a 60-day supply of 
spare parts and distributors in other 
time zones to a 90-day supply. 

In another order the WPB pro- 
hibited all production and delivery 
of tire-manufacturing machinery 
after July 19 except by specific 
authorization of its director of in- 
dustry operations. 

The Office of Defense Transporta- 


tion reported that the supply of new 
heavy trucks had fallen so low that 
sales had been cut by the WPB 
from 1,600 a month to 500. 





FERTILIZER OUTLOOK. 


The chemical fertilizer industry 
has been notified by government 
agencies that no supply regulations 
will be effected at this time with 
regard to the two chief fertilizer 
ingredients, potash and superphos- 
phate. The War Production Board 
has stated that allocations are not 
contemplated for either chemical “as 
long as supplies move to fertilizer 
plants satisfactorily.” 

Nitrogen for agricultural pur- 
poses, of course, is another story 
and restrictions are likely to remain 
in effect for nitrate of soda and am- 
monia indefinitely in an effort to 
spread the available supplies. 
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WPB also has placed the deliv- 
ery of by-product ammonia and 
sulphate of ammonia (obtained in 
coke-oven operations) under restric- 
tions. 

Sulphate of ammonia is one of the 
leading nitrogen chemicals employed 
in fertilizer. According to officials 
of the agricultural chemical unit of 
the WPB, the supply will amount 
to about as much as was available 
in 1941. Nitrogen solutions are 
now all being used for war purposes. 

It is possible that this country may 
import as much Chilean nitrate of 
soda as last year, but the larger per 
centage will have to be used in the 
Gulf states. Ail chemical nitrogen 
materials are now subject to alloca- 
tion, and in view of the shortages 
it will be absolutely necessary to ad- 
just the nitrogen content of mixed 
fertilizer downward. 

Synthetic ammonia, obtained in air 
nitrogen processes, is in restricted 
supply owing to war demands for 
nitric acid, which is derived from 
ammonia through oxidation. The 





Selection of Broad-leaved Evergreens 





nurseries. 


By L. C. CHADWICK 


Third series of articles on superior varieties of trees, shrubs, vines 
and ground covers, just completed in the American Nurseryman. 


Companion volume to preceding booklets in series on 


COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST 


I. WOODY DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
Il. SELECTION OF NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS 
Describes and discusses the best plants among trees and shrubs in 
various sizes, vines and ground covers. 


Lists uses, culture, characteristics, growth habits to make easy selec- 
tion of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 


Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in key list of 68 
Each book, 40c per copy—All 3 for $1.00 
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$1.00 per set. 


Name 


508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
Enclosed is remittance of $__-________ for 


—_______sets (3 booklets below) COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST, 


—_______copies DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, at 40c per copy. 
copies NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 
copies BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 





Address Street 





City. 
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CHOICE EVERGREENS 
in quantity 
TRUCK OR CARLOADS 


Biota aurea nana 
compac 
ellwangeriena 
Rosedale hybrid 
pyramidalis 

Juniperus communis depressa 
hibernica 
hibernica fastigiata 
excelsa stricta 
burki 

canaerti 

Hill’s Dundee 

virginiana glauca 

keteleeri 

pfitzeriana 

pfitzeriana compacta 

sabina 


ja b 





Andorra =r. 
Mahonia aquifolium 


and many other kinds. 
See J. W. Fike, Badge 492, at the 


Convention. 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 








FIKE NURSERIES, 
RAFFIA 


FOR BUDDING 
and TYING 


We can offer for immediate 
shipment GENUINE MADA- 
GASCAR RAFFIA as well as 
“CONGO” RAFFIA. 


Thomas B. Meehan Co. 
DRESHER, PA. 








Hello Boys— 


Hope you all are going to the Conven- 
tion and will have the best time ever. 
Please don’t forget that we have an 
extra fine lot of forestry material, lining 
out, ornamentals, rose stocks, budded 
roses, fruit trees, flowering bulbs and 
plants, and that we expect to have your 
inquiries and want lists before you place 
your orders elsewhere. 


ATLANTIC NURSERIES, INC. 


D. W. Babcock, Manager 
BERLIN MARYLAND 








PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best varieties. Attractive prices. 
Fine quality roots, liberally graded. 
30th Annual Catalogue ready. 
HARMEL PEONY CO. 


Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911. 
Berlin, Mary 











PEONIES 


We can make you special — 
prices on quantity lots. 


PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS 


Boonville, Ind. 











NORTHERN-GROWN NURSERY STOCK 
Evergree Lin — Specimen Eve 
Ereens, pan — ie Fruit Trees — 

Seedli — Ornamen 
MR. Shrubs, Trees and 
Vines. Write for price list. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 











nitric is consumed in heavy quantity 
in the production of smokeless pow- 
der. It is also used in large amounts 
for nitrating toluol in making TNT. 
The consumption of anhydrous am- 
monia, obtained in nitrogen-fixing 
processes, therefore has been under 
restriction since the start of June. 

The bureau of agricultural econom- 
ics of the Department of Agriculture 
favors striking a balance between 
mixed fertilizers and direct use in 
the allocation of nitrogen supplies. 
The Department of Agriculture is 
desirous of eliminating grades of 
mixed fertilizer and superphosphate 
which contain not less than eighteen 
units of plant food, and superphos- 
phate-potash mixtures which contain 
less than twenty units. 

Plans also are being made to en- 
courage the use of surplus oil seed 
meals in fertilizer mixtures. 

Office of Price Administration rep- 
resentatives meanwhile report good 
progress in reduction of the number 
of grades through the cooperation of 
agronomists with the fertilizer indus- 
try. OPA feels that grade reduc- 
tion will be a distinct contribution to 
the war program, since it usually re- 
sults in raising the plant food con- 
tent of the fertilizer. It will also 
provide a means for spreading nitro- 
gen supplies, it is felt, and eliminate 
unnecessary and uneconomic fertilizer 
grades. 





ORDER SPRAYERS EARLY. 


Manufacturers of spraying equip- 
ment are operating on a quota basis 
because of the allocations of essential 
materials. The production for this 
year will be substantially less in num- 
ber of units than last year. 


Checking up on the sales of Para- 
gon sprayers to date, C. E. Haddock, 
president of the Campbell-Hausfeld 
Co., Harrison, O., finds that they 
have exceeded the volume sold in 
the same months of any previous 
year. At the present rate the factory 
will be oversold before the year's 
end. 


While he asserts that everything 
possible will be done to fill all orders 
that subscribers to the American 
Nurseryman may place this year, it 
is obvious from the current sales rec- 
ords that nurserymen contemplating 
the purchase of the sprayers should 
place the order promptly, before the 
situation becomes acute. 
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TAXUS 


cuspidata, brevifolia, 
media, capitata, hicksi, 
aurea and repandens 


in medium and large sizes 


Also Boxwoods and 
Juniperus pfitzeriana * 


Ask for price list 


W. A. Natorp Co. 
4400 .Reading Rd. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-eight Years 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 

Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 1: STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 














Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamenta! Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 











NICK'S JUNIPER GRAFTS 


Grown in 2%-inch pots on Red Cedar. 
Orders are booked now for Spring 43 
delivery. 


NICK’S NURSERY 
Anchorage, Ky. 











SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, 0. 
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Iowa Summer Meeting at Charles City 


The hot summer sun made success- 
ful the outing of the Iowa Nursery- 
men’s Association, held on_ the 
grounds of the Sherman Nursery Co., 
Charles City, July 10, after a down- 
fall of one and one-half inches of 
rain the preceding evening had threat- 
ened it. By late morning the mud 
which had covered portions of the 
roadways through the fields had dried 
sufficiently to permit the visitors’ tour, 
which everyone was eager to make. 

Out of 762 acres owned by the 
company, 605 are planted to nursery 
stock, including large quantities of 
conifers from lining-out sizes up to 
large specimens, in the popular va- 
rieties of juniper, arborvitae, spruce, 
fir, larch, taxus, pine and hemlock. De- 
ciduous shrubs and trees are in ex- 
cellent stands in considerable variety, 
while limited supplies of young fruit 
trees are to be seen. Perennials are 
in small numbers, aside from phlox, 
a specialty grown in large quantities. 

The extensive propagating depart- 
ment is an interesting feature, com- 
prising the outdoor concrete frames 
under sash, the numerous beds of 
evergreen seedlings under shade and 
more evergreen seedlings, largely 
Pfitzer junipers, in sand in a portion 
of the greenhouses. This area of 
70,000 square feet of glass is prin- 
cipally devoted to the florists’ depart- 
ment, cut roses and some other flow- 
ers being grown for wholesale distri- 
bution, 

Most of the land not at present 
occupied by nursery stock is planted 
to soybeans while it is being rested, 
though there are a few patches of 
farm crops. 

During the day and for the noon 
luncheon the crowd gathered in the 


huge storage building, 160x300 feet, 
said to be the largest single storage 
room in the country. Its 22-inch 
walls were built about thirty-five 
years ago out of stone quarried on the 
property. On the north and east sides 
the walls are set into a hillside, so 
that no freezing has occurred inside 
when an outdoor temperature of even 
30 degrees below zero was reached. 
Along one side stretches a platform 





for bulk cars gives additional loading 
facilities. 

Near by is the handsome. 2-story 
office building, built in 1908 out of 
the stone from the firm’s quarry, with 
a red tile roof, a monument to the 
ambition of E. M. Sherman, who es- 
tablished the business about 1880 and 
incorporated the company in 1884. 

Luncheon was served in the storage 
house against the background of a 


Airplane View of Principal Buildings and One-third of the Nursery Fields. 


accommodating four freight cars, 
which are run under a canopy that 
gives protection from the weather. 
Loading of lc.l. shipments can be 
made directly into a car each intended 
for the Milwaukee, Rock Island and 
Illinois Central lines, which are 
switched to these respective railroads 
each night over the electric railroad, 
Charles City Western, which pro- 
vides these facilities. A parallel track 





big American flag, 18x30 feet. Open- 
ing the short business session after- 
ward, Harley J. Deems, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, welcomed the 
visitors and turned the meeting over 
to Dave C. Snyder, president of the 
Iowa Nurserymen’s Association. It 
was voted to nominate A. J. Bruce 
to succeed himself as director repre- 
senting nurserymen on the board of 
the Iowa State Horticultural Society. 
















Office Building of Sherman Nursery Co. 











Portion of Huge Storage House Where Iowa Meeting Was Held. 
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NURSERY COMPANY 
L 


McMinnville, Tenn. 





For Fall 1942 we will have our usual 
line of Forest Tree Seedlings, Shrubs, 
Evergreens and Vines. 


AND 
PEACH PITS 


Tennessee Natural, 1941 Crop—Our 
pits compare favorably with the best. 


Write for our Trade List. 








FOR SALE 
ENTIRE STOCK 


My 10 acres of fine 3 to 5-year- 
old plants which have never yet 
been on the market. Owner 
being drafted. Write for list. 


C. W. ALLISON, Jr. 


Box 412 Charlotte, N. C. 








NATIVE PLANTS 
——— 


Trees, Shrubs, Perennials and 
Ferns 


$2.00 to $5.00 per 100. 
Ask for list. 
F. M. CRAYTON & SONS 
Cc. 


Biltmore, N. 














PEACH PITS, 





PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 











Harold Welch and Robert S. Herrick 
were appointed by the chair as a 
committee to draw up a constitution 
and by-laws for the association. 
Wayne Ferris, chairman of the com- 
mittee on state nurseries, asked the at- 
titude of the association toward a 
request that the state nurseries be 
abolished or abandoned, and found 
that the nurserymen were quite ready 
to produce the stock the state required 
should that action be taken. Sugges- 
tion was made and voted favorably 
that Harley J. Deems be suggested to 
the next governor as a nominee to the 
state conservation board for the open- 
ing which will occur in February. 

Called upon for short talks were 
Prof. B. S. Pickett, of Iowa State 
College; Dr. Carl J. Drake, state en- 
tomologist; G. R. Ramsey, extension 
forester; Albert F. Lake, called the 
dean of Iowa nurserymen; Harold S§. 
Welch; F. R. Kilner, editor of the 
American Nurseryman, Chicago; 
Harry Linn, assistant secretary of ag- 
riculture; George C. Marshall, called 
the dean of Nebraska nurserymen; 
C. C. Smith, secretary of the com- 
pany, and Melvin W. Ellis, principal 
stockholder, who is at present state 
banking director. 

Called to their feet for recognition, 
out of state nurserymen included 
M. R. Cashman, Owatonna, Minn.; 
C. H. and K. D. Andrews, Faribault, 
Minn.; Gordon Bailey, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Kenneth Law and Vern John- 
son, Lake City, Minn.; W. A. Cou- 
panger, Elmore, Minn.; Henry N. 
and Melvin Dybvig, Colton, S. D.; 
George W. Gurney, Yankton, S. D., 
and Mr. and Mrs. Ben Storjahann, 
Ben’s Nursery, Moline, IIl. 

On the evening preceding the date 
of the meeting, between thirty and 
forty early comers were invited to the 
home of M. W. Ellis for cocktails 
before supper at the Charles City 
hotel, at which short talks on matters 
of association interest were made by 
Dr. Drake, Professor Pickett, Harry 
Linn and R. S. Herrick, secretary of 
the Iowa State Horticultural Society. 

At the hotel Henry Dybvig showed 
a spike of Lilium willmottiae, which 
produces numerous pendulous flow- 
ers on spikes reaching as high as six 
feet. 

After the meeting Mr. and Mrs. 
George Marshall and granddaughter 
continued on their way to northern 
Michigan, to their summer home on 
Echo lake, where several other nurs- 
erymen have summer homes. 





FIELD -GROWN 
EVERGREEN LINERS 


. Per 100 
Juniperus canadensis 
l-yr., i 
2-yr., T., 6 to 8 ins 
Juniperus com. hibernica 
l-yr., i 
l-yr., 8 to 10 ins 
3-96. Eun 80 90 TS Bhi 
Juniperus com. pfitzeriana 
l-yr., i 
2-yr., T., 10 to 12 ins 
Juniperus excelsa stricta 
l-yr., 6 to 8 ins 
2-yr., T., 8 to 10 ins 
Juniperus hor. plumosa 
l-yr., 6 to 8 ins 
l-yr., 8 to 10 ins 
2-yr., T., 10 to 12 ins 
Juniperus sabina 
l-yr., 6 to 8 ins . 6.00 
2-yr., T., 8 to 10 ins............ a. Po 
Orders booked now for '42—'43. 


ATHENS NURSERY COMPANY 


Athens, Alabama 








CHASE OFFERS 


For °42—’43 


Sturdy and pot-bound. 


Abelia Edward Goucher, 2 \-in. pots, 10c 
One of the finest new items in the 
broad-leaved line. Flowers are large 
and rich pink. Foliage very glossy. 
Excellent compact pendulous habit 
of growth. Hardy as grandifiora. 

Euonymus patens, 2%-in. pots, 8e 

llex crenata rotundifolia, 2\%-in. pota, 12¢ 

“Watch Chase's Liners Grow 

Into Dollars For You.” 


CHASE NURSERY CoO. 
Chase, Ala. 








We are offering the following stock for 
very early fall delivery. Please ask for 
our Wholesale Price List which will be 
ready to mail about July 15. 

Per 1000 


Juniperus Virginiana, Red Cedar 
4 to 6 ins., seedlings 
6 to 12 ins., seedlings 


Good clumps, well branched 
Vinca Minor 

Good liners, branched 

Good clumps, well branched 
Jasmine Star, 12 to 18 ins., 

$3.00 per 100. 

Please order now for early delivery. 


HIGHWAY GARDENS NURSERY 


R.F.D. 3, Highway No. 55 
McMinnville, - Tenn. 








SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, FOREST 
AND SHADE TREES, VINES AND 
CREEPERS, NATIVE PLANTS 


Write for Trade List 


FOREST NURSERY CO, INC. 


J. BR. Boyd, Pres. McMinnville, Tenn. 











FLORASPRAY 


The Ideal Spray for the Home Gar- 
dener. Attractively bottled, good profit. 
2-oz. size retails for 60c. 

Write for Dealers’ Prices. 


POTTER NURSERIES 
Huntington, W. Va. 











“FROST KILLING AND 
HARDINESS OF PLANTS.” 


Winter injury and its causes have 
had the attention of nurserymen no 
less than scientists; methods to pre- 
vent it and the development of plants 
hardy enough to resist it have been 
constant objectives. 

But the precise physiological nature 
of various forms of winter injury 
remain more a matter of theory 
than of fact, even among the scien- 
tists. How much research has been 
done on this subject is scarcely be- 
lievable until one peruses the 211 
pages of a critical review, ‘‘Frost 
Killing and Hardiness of Plants,” by 
Dr. J. Levitt, formerly at McGill 
University, Montreal, and now in 
the department of plant physiology 
at the University of Minnesota. This 
is a paper-bound book of letterhead 
size, reproducing by mimeograph sin- 
gle-space typewritten pages of wide 
measure, published by the Burgess 
Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
at $3. 

The author first reviews the avail- 
able reports on research work on frost 
injury. In each section is presented 
abstracts of the results of each worker 
without comment. In a digest at the 
end of each section the author pre- 
sents his own views. 

To follow the abstracts of research 
on the various phases and factors of 
frost injury is interesting, if one has 
a scientific bent. Many conflicting 
conclusions and points of view will 
be noted, as the author points out in 
his conclusions of each section. 

A bibliography of twenty-five 
pages at the end of the volume ex- 
plains the references and gives ample 
opportunity for further study of this 
fascinating subject. 

In the conclusion to the volume, 
the author points out that there is 
more than one kind of frost injury, 
and consequently more than one of 
the theories proposed to explain in- 
jury and resistance have an element 
of truth in them. So he presents 
finally what he considers to be the 
most plausible comprehensive concept 
of the nature of frost injury and 

resistance. This is given in the ac- 
companying excerpts from the book’s 
conclusion. 


Causes of Winter Injury 


As the temperature of a plant falls 
below its freezing point, its aqueous 
contents undercool to a _ greater 
or less extent. As long as they 
remain undercooled, no frost injury 
can occur. In the case of some plants 
or plant parts, ice fails to form no 
matter how low the temperature. 
To obtain this result it is only nec- 
essary for the plant to undercool to 
about —20 degrees centigrade, for be- 
low this temperature its contents 
“vitrify.” But this protective device 
must be complete or it will do more 
harm than good. For if the plant 
juices undercool to a quite low tem- 
perature and then begin to freeze, ice 
will form intracellularly and the 
plant will be killed. And even if it 
did escape intracellular freezing dur- 
ing the temperature drop, it might 
not escape it during the temperature 
rise. 

Natural selection has, therefore, 
tended to develop most plants in an- 
other direction—enabling them to 
resist rather than escape ice forma- 
tion. As a rule, therefore, if a 
plant cools slightly below its freezing 
point ice begins to form. Due large- 
ly to the fact that moisture in the 
surface of the cell walls is pure 
water, while the cell sap is a solution 
normally under pressure, the former 
freezes first. As the frost increases, 
the progressive concentration of the 
cell sap tends to keep its freezing 
point below the temperature of the 
moment as long as wall pressure per- 
sists. Even when the temperature 
does drop below the freezing point 
of the cell sap, the plasma membrane 
and cell wall act as effective barriers 
against inoculation by the ice crystals 
in the intercellular spaces. The cell 
contents therefore undercool. As a 
result, the vapor pressure is now 
higher than that in the intercellular 
spaces and water continues to diffuse 
out, solidifying extracellularly. Due 
to this loss of water, the cell (wall 
and all) shrinks and its freezing 
point drops. This process continues, 
all the ice forming in the intercellular 
spaces and the cell shrinking more and 
more. The contraction of the cells 
causes the tissues as a whole to con- 
tract (as in ordinary wilting) if there 
is sufficient volume of intercellular 
space to contain all the ice which is 
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formed. The shrinkage of the tissue, 
the invasion of the intercellular spaces 
by ice and the expansion of water 
on conversion to ice, all tend to dis- 
place air from the plant. 

Two possible factors of injury are 
operative in the protoplasm with in- 
creasing intensity as the temperature 
falls: (1) Dehydration and (2) 
mechanical strain. Within certain 
limits dehydration is injurious only 
in conjunction with the second fac- 
tor. The protoplasm, or at least the 
ectoplasm, actually becomes brittle. 
It is thus more and more liable to 
rupture under the action of a deform- 
ing stress. However, when dehydra- 
tion exceeds a certain limit, the in- 
creased consistency becomes irreversi- 
ble and must be regarded as a form 
of coagulation. In the case of coagu- 
lation by frost even if freezing pro- 
gresses no farther, the change in cell 
form that accompanies thawing, 
however gradual, is likely to cause 
a fatal rupture. 

The first line of defense against 
the mode of injury just described is 
a quality of the protoplasm which 
prevents its consistency becoming un- 
duly high on dehydration and which 
also reduces the critical water con- 
tent at which coagulation begins. The 
second line of defense is the series 
of cell properties that reduce the 
amount of cell shrinkage and there- 
fore of mechanical strain—these are 
high cell sap concentrations and 
bound water, low water content and 
perhaps increased quantities of non- 
aqueous but usually plastic substances 
(fat, tannins, etc.). As a result, the 
degree of cell contraction at any one 
freezing temperature is markedly re- 
duced, and even the maximum shrink- 
age (when all the freezable water 
solidifies) may be less than that pro- 
duced in a tender plant at only a 
few degrees below zero centigrade. 

This second line of defense is use- 
less in the absence of the first one. 
On the other hand, in a group of 
plants possessing about the same 
protoplasmic consistency, hardiness 


is directly correlated with the extent 
of development of these factors (e.g., 
dry matter content, cell sap concen- 
tration, sugar content). 

All this applies only to injury 
caused by extracellular ice formation, 
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Keep the 
Wheels 
Turning 


*°00OO OOee- 


Stop and go driving is 
hard on an automobile and 
wasteful of gasoline. 


The steady pace that keeps 
the wheels turning makes 
the most of your car’s mo- 
mentum. 


Advertising that starts and 
stops lacks the drive and 
power of space used steadily 
every month of the year. 


Readers are as interested 
in one issue of the Amer- 
ican Nurseryman as in an- 
other. They read every one 
in the year. 


Buyers feel a familiarity 
with a firm whose name is 
seen regularly in these pages. 
That feeling results in more 
orders for consistent adver- 
tisers. 


If you want your sales dol- 
lars to go farther, keep your 
advertising running as stead- 
ily as you like to drive your 
motor. 


Note the saving, too, on 
term rates: 


1 12 24 
time times. times 


One inch ..$2.25 $2.00 $1.90 
Two inches 4.00 3.50 3.00 


(Same rate applies on larger 
paces) 


-900@@ @eee- 
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508 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








which is apparently the commonest 
cause of damage. But if crystalliza- 
tion occurs inside the protoplast, the 
crystals lacerate the protoplasm, de- 
stroying its structure. Hardy cells, 
however, can withstand a certain 
amount of such freezing, but their 
resistance is limited. As a rule, all 
except the tenderest plants are killed 
at higher temperatures by intracellu- 
lar than by extracellular ice forma- 
tion, and the more capable a plant 
is of preventing intracellular freez; 
ing, the hardier it is. 

Whether or not the ice will be con- 
fined to the intercellular spaces de- 
pends on whether or not the freezing 
point of the cell contents can drop 
as rapidly as its temperature. For 
if the cell cools considerably below 
its freezing point, its undercooling 
point will be reached and ice will 
form. Two factors are, therefore, 
involved—the speed of cooling and 
the speed of exosmosis of water from 
the cell. Rapid freezing is more in- 
jurious than slow freezing, since it 
induces intracellular ice formation. 

Now the water diffusing to the 
loci of ice formation in the intercel- 
lular spaces must pass through the 
protoplasm (or at least the plasma 
membrane) and the cell wall. In 
some cases it must pass through sev- 
eral of these in order to reach the 
ice centers, since these do not occur 
in all the intercellular spaces. The 
cell wall offers practically no resist- 
ance to this diffusion, but due to its 
semipermeable properties, the proto- 
plasm does. The speed of diffusion, 
then, depends on the protoplasmic 
permeability, which varies from plant 
to plant and decreases with drop in 
temperature. 

In tender plants, cellular perme- 
ability to water is very low, and in- 
tracellular ice formation may occur 
even when the temperature drop is 
gradual. Hardy plants, on the other 
hand, have high permeability rates 
and can withstand relatively rapid 
temperature drops without intracel- 
lular ice formation. 

But though the plant escapes in- 
tracellular ice formation, and the cell 
contraction due to extracellular freez- 
ing is not sufficiently severe to dam- 
age the cell, there is a third possible 
source of injury. 

If thawing occurs very rapidly, the 
intercellular spaces become filled with 
water, which rapidly penetrates the 
cell wall, allowing it to expand 








* 
MYROBALAN SEED 


Nation’s Leading Source 














Grown in our own orchard, 
processed by our experi- 
enced men. Cleaned and 
cured with special equip- 
ment, assuring high ger- 
mination. 


Write now for quotations 
on August 1 deliveries. 


NURSERY COMPANY 


I, 2/9 California 

















Rare Bulbs and Plants 
thus, dwarf 
_——. in variety 


Bletilla, hardy orchid 
i hardy varieties 
Gladiolus, winter blooming 
(two new hybrids) 
‘oryne 
Moraea in variety 
Pasithea coerulea, new, true blue, 
beautiful. 


All the above, native to South Africa, 
South America or Asia, are grown by 
us and do well in this climate. Many 
are also hardy. 


Delivery late summer and fall. 


Wholesale Only 


Ask for dealer's descriptive catalogue 
and price list. 


Las Positas Nursery 
Box 750 
Santa Barbara, California 














BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 


with 


_ ESPALIER 
rT Fruit Trees 


Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Peaches, Apricots. 
Instructions on care of Espalier “Vine™ 
Fruit Trees sent with each purchase. 
Write for catalogue and price list. 
Order Now for Fall Delivery. 

U. S. ESPALIER NURSERY CO., INC. 
0304 S. W. Vermont Street, Portland, Oregon 
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quickly to its normal shape and size. 
The protoplast, however, cannot ab- 
sorb the water so quickly. It there- 
fore expands more slowly, a water 
layer collecting between it and the 
wall. This separation of the proto- 
plast from the wall is sudden, result- 
ing perhaps in mechanical injury to 
the protoplasm—possibly in the na- 
ture of a tear. Protoplasts of hardy 
plants, on the other hand, due to their 
high permeability, are capable of ex- 
panding as rapidly or almost as rap- 
idly as their walls, in this way avoid- 
ing injury. Their lower protoplasmal 
consistency also avoids the danger of 
bursting. 

After thawing is completed, injury 
may progress for some time, since the 
cell may be somewhat injured though 
still alive. The protoplasm is now 
in a highly sensitive state and may 
be killed even by the pressure due 
to turgidity. 

The effect of repeated freezing and 
thawing, though not yet fully estab- 
lished, might be due to any one of 
several causes. The more often the 
plant is frozen, the greater the op- 
portunity for intracellular ice forma- 
tion unless each freezing is sufficiently 
gradual to prevent it. Repeated con- 
traction and expansion of the cell 
may conceivably injure the proto- 
plast much more than a single one. 

The importance of the time factor 
is also disputable. It seems a fact 
that at least in many cases the max- 
imum injury occurs in a very brief 
freeze—as would happen if it were 
mechanical but not if it were chem- 
ical. , 

The factors which have been found 
important in frost resistance are read- 
ily explained on the basis of this the- 
ory. The environmental factors, of 
course, act indirectly by affecting the 
characteristics of the plant itself. 

That cell size should be important 
is easily understood. The smaller 
the cell the greater the relative sur- 
face and the less the distortion per 
unit reduction in volume. Protoplast 
permeability is also increased because 
of the greater surface. 

The lower the moisture content 
(and also the greater the bound 
water) the less the water that can 
be extracted by ice formation and 
the less the consequent distortion. 

The developmental stage may 
markedly affect permeability. It also 
seems that in an actively growing cell 
the protoplasm becomes highly viscous 
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RICH & SONS NURSERY 


Route 4 : : : 


Offering the best in Oregon-grown Nursery Stock. We are now booking 
orders for next Season's delivery. Combination car service to the middle 
west and east. You will want our catalogue and quotations on the following: 


SHADE AND FLOWERING 
TREES 


Birch, Cutleaf and European 
European clump form 

Japanese Cherries 

Flowering Crabs in variety 

Chinese Elm, American Elm 

Hawthorn, Horse Chestnut 

Maple, full line; Oaks 

Locust, Common, Globe and Rose 

Flowering Peaches, Plums 

Rich’s Double Pink Weeping Peach 

Poplars, Redbud, Willows, Mountain Ash 


EVERGREENS—VINES—ROSES 
FRUIT and SHADE TREE SEEDLINGS 
BIRCH and MAPLE LINERS 


Represented at the Convention by Samuel J. Rich and F. A. Wiggins 


Hillsboro, Oregon 


FRUIT TREES 


Apples, Pears, Cherries, 
Peaches, Plums, Apricots, 
Nectarines 


NUT TREES 
Franquette, English and 
Black Walnuts; Filberts, 
Almonds and Chestnats 
SMALL FRUITS 

Blueberries, Strawberries, 
Grapes, Currants, Raspberries, 
Gooseberries, Rhubarb, etc. 


DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
Azaleas, Kerrias, Forsythia 


Deutzias, Flowering Almond, 
Ocean Spray 








PYRACANTHA DUVAL 


Pat. No. 346 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — NO PRICE INCREASE 
For Price List and Complete Information Write to 


MOUND NURSERIES 


R. D. 2, Box 199, 





WILL SOLVE YOUR 
BERRY PROBLEM 


Ventura, California 





. army. 


Dear Fellow Nurserymen: 


I am sorry that I cannot meet you at 
the convention in Kansas City, but on 
account of the labor shortage it is im- 
possible to leave. My two oldest boys 
and I are busy from dawn to dark. 
It is impossible to get help around Port- 
land as every man from 16 years of age 
to 60 is working in the shipyards. Three 
of my younger sons are serving in the 
I only ask one thing of you and 
that is not to forget me when in need 
of fruit tree seedlings or shade trees. I 
appreciate very much the business that 
you have given me in the past and I hope 
that you will favor me again this season. 


Gratefully yours, 
By John Holmason 


Pacific Coast Nursery 


2244 N. Skidmore Ct. 
Portland, Ore. 








Specializing in 
TREE ROSES 


Our Tree Roses are budded on 
straight, sturdy 42-inch Oregon Briar 
Stems. Please write for list of vari- 
eties and prices. 


ROSEWAY NURSERIES 
4228 N. E. 77th Ave. 
Portland Ore. 











“ “ 





GON > 


SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :-: 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue 





Propagators & Growers 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Leading 
Evergreen Propagators 
of the 
Pacific Coast. 





A Complete Line of 


OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 














California Field-grown 
ROSEBUSHES 
Dependable 


Howard Rose Co. 
HEMET, CALIFORNIA 











LEADING GROWERS of 


CUTLEAF WEEPING BIRCH, 
Schwedileri and Norway Maple, 
Fine 2 and 3-year stock. 
Also Hawthorn, Crab, Flowering Cherry and Pink- 
flowering Locust. 
List ready in September. 


MOTZ BROS. NURSERIES 
P. 0. BOX 42, Orenco, Ore. 
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or inelastic on dehydration, while in 
a dormant one it remains more mo- 
bile or plastic, 

The correlation between drought 
and frost resistance is to be expected, 
since drought hardening produces the 
same changes in the plant as does 
frost hardening—e.g., increased per- 
meability, sugars and osmotic pres- 
sure. 

Thus protoplasmic consistency and 
permeability may be considered the 
key factors in frost resistance. All 
the others act only as secondary lines 
of defense. 





BERT MILLER IN EAST. 


C. Bert Miller, of the Milton Nurs- 
ery Co., Milton, Ore., had spent 
nine weeks on his annual eastern 
sales trip when he received word of 
the death of his mother, reported in 
the obituary column of this issue, 
and he returned west for her funeral. 

The news reached him at Colum- 
bus, O., when he had thoroughly 
covered the east. Stopping between 
trains at Chicago, on his way 
home, he reported business on this 
trip the best in his experience. He 
found nurserymen generally had 
done a good spring business and were 
optimistic, even on the Atlantic sea- 
board, where he found less appre- 
hension as to the future than two 
years ago when France had just been 
invaded. Nursery sales seem best in 
areas where there are defense proj- 
ects, which seem to bring in both 
labor and money. The public is 
spending freely for obtainable items 
like nursery stock because it cannot 
put its money elsewhere. Firms oper- 
ating city sales yards or doing a cata- 
logue business are faring best. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller celebrated 
their twenty-fifth wedding anniver- 
sary June 18 at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania in New York. Mr. Miller was 
there for a meeting of the A. A. N. 
special committee on transportation, 
and the couple celebrated with a din- 
ner perty for the members present, 
who were Charles S. Burr, Manches- 


ter, Conn., chairman; Paul Stark, 
Louisiana, Mo.; Henry Kohankie, 
Painesville, O.; Charles Baldwin, 


Newark, N. Y., and Richard P. 


White, Washington, D. C., A. A. N. 
executive secretary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller anticipated 
returning east and attending the 
A. A. N. convention at Kansas City. 


306 S. E. 12th AVENUE 





Avery H. Steinmetz 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Quality Stockh 
CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 


EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 





SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 


From lI-yr. liners to 4-yr. specimens. 


Birch, Cutleaf Weeping and 
European White. 

Box-Elder, Silver Variegated. 

Catalpa. 

Cherry, Japanese Flowering 
(7 good varieties). 

Cherry, Japanese Weeping, 
Single and Double. 

Crab, Flowering (8 varieties). 

Dogwood, Pacific and Pink- 
flowering. 


Elm, Chinese. 

Golden-Chain (Laburnum Vossii). 

Hawthorn, Horse-chestnut. 

Linden, Locust. 

Maple (12 varieties, including 
Norway and Schwedler). 

Maidenhair, Mountain Ash, Mulberry. 

Oak, Peach, Plane Tree. 

Plum, Flowering (7 varieties). 

Poplar, Redbud, Sweet Gum. 

Tulip Tree and Willow. 


Booking now for shipment Late Fall and Early Spring. 
Combination Carloads to Middle West and Eastern Points. 


Represented at the Convention by Avery H. Steinmetz. 








MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON- Since 1878-OREGON 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums— Chinese Elm — Hawthorns—Li- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Locusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Send us your Want List for Quotations. 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 


A. MeGILL & SON 
Fairview, Oregon 
Wholesale Only 


Our Spring has been favorable for 


GOOD WESTERN -GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 








Just a reminder of a few specialties 


Flo, ‘ing Crab Apple 
F -wering Hawthorn 
Flowering Cherry 
Cutleaf Birch 


Other items too — Ask for a List 
BUY DIRECT FROM AGROWER 


Wayne McGill and Frank Donovan 
to see you at the convention 








We offer a Complete Line of 


FRUIT and NUT TREES 
SHADE and FLOWERING TREES 
ROSES and SMALL FRUITS 
Guaranteed Quality 
Carlton trees are expertly rown on 
new, clean land, liberally graded, care- 
fully handled, packed and shipped to 
arrive in perfect growing condition. We 

guarantee 100% Satisfaction. 
Write for Price List. 
Send Want List for special 
quotations before you buy. 


CARLTON NURSERY CO. 


Cariton (Since 1890) 
(Wholesalers for a Half-century) 


OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 
GOOD ROSES 
is 


PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 
1942-43 List Now Ready. 
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Coming Events 


ON THE CALENDAR. 


[Association secretaries are invited to 
supply dates and places of coming meetings 
as soon as they are set. ]} 


July 21 to 24, American Association of 
Nurserymen, annual convention, Hotel 


Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo 


July 22, Western Pennsylvania Nursery- 
men’s Association, stag picnic, John M 
Eisler’s farm, Conoquenessing. 

July 22 to 24, North Carolina Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, annual meeting, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Raleigh. 

July 29 and 30, Michigan Association of 
Nurserymen, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 

August 3 and 4, Virginia Nurserymen's 
Association, Roanoke hotel, Roanoke. 

August 4, Kentucky Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Martin's Nursery, Carrollton. 

August 4 and 5, Pennsylvania Nursery- 
men’s Association, De Kalb Nurseries, 
Norristown. 

August 5, Wisconsin Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, Holton & Hunkel , Brown 
Deer. 

August 6, Oklahoma State Nursery- 
men's Association, Stillwater. 

August 12 and 13, Southern Nursery- 
men's Association, annual meeting. 

August 19 and 20, Texas Association 
of Nurserymen, annual meeting, Tyler. 

September 15, Nebraska Nurserymen’s 
Association, Harrison Nursery Co., York. 

September 24 to 26, California Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, annual meeting, Sac- 
ramento. 

December 8 and 9, 1942, Minnesota 
State Nurserymen’s Association, Radisson 
hotel, Minneapolis. 

Jan 5 to 7, 1943, Western Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 12 to 14, Illinois State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, La Salle hotel, 
Chicago. 

January 21 and 22, Ohio Nurserymen's 
Association, Deshler Wallick hotel, Co- 
lumbus, followin 
State University, January 18 to 20 





WESTERN PENNA. PICNIC. 


The summer meeting of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation will be held Wednesday, 





SITUATION WANTED 


Ly elderly; life enpesienens 
skilled’ “thorough : knowledge of wg AH ‘iness ; 
uction, propagation, sales; ener- 
help; plant knowledge and land- 
art, seeks connection with first-class con- 
cern near New York, 
Address No. ae, i * a Nurseryman, 
508 S. Dearborn » ill. 


short course at Ohio - 








FOR SALE 


Landscaper’s paradise. Selling out ac- 
count of health five acres assorted orna- 
mentals. Sell all or any part; 
equipment, houses, land. Clean condi- 
tion, inspected. Progressive city. 


Burlington Landscape Nursery, 
Burlington, N. C. 











July 22, at John M. Eisler’s farm, 
near Conoquenessing, between But- 
ler and Evans City, on route 68. 

This meeting will be a stag picnic, 
and fun, food and refreshments will 
be served in large portions. Assess- 
ment, $1 per head. Everyone in- 
vited. 

L. E. Wissenbach, Secretary. 





PENNSYLVANIA DATE SET. 


The annual summer meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation will be held August 4 and 
5 on the grounds of the DeKalb 
Nursery, Norristown, Pa., with head- 
quarters at the Valley Forge hotel, 
where the banquet will be held on 
the evening of August 4, announces 
Albert F. Meehan, secretary. 





MICHIGAN PROGRAM. 


Again the Michigan Association 
of Nurserymen will hold its summer 
meeting at Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, and two days of dis- 
cussions of a practical nature, like 
those of last year, are.expected. A 
cordial welcome to visiting nursery- 
men is extended by Ralph I. Coryell, 
Secretary-treasurer, in announcing 
the program. 

Registration will take place early 
on the morning of July 29 at Abbot 
hall, and the session will continue 


- until the following afternoon. Rooms 


for the night will be available in 
Abbot hall, one of the college dormi- 
tories, at a fee of $1. The course tee 
is $1, and meals are reasonably 
priced. 

Those who arrive early July 29 
will have an opportunity to study 
plant materials on the college cam- 
pus, the perennial gardens under the 
guidance of Prof. C. E. Wildon and 
staff and the shrubs and trees under 
that of Prof. C. P. Halligan and staff. 
There are some 1,300 species of 
arborescent plants on the campus 
and some 300 kinds of perennials in 
the gardens. 

The meeting will open at 1:30 
p. m. with a question box, with 
Prof. Roy E. Marshall, of the depart- 
ment of horticulture, as leader. Paul 
Krone will be the leader at a similar 
period opening the Thursday morn- 
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ing session, and Dr. Ray Hutson, in 
the afternoon. 

The president of the Michigan 
association, Harold P. Paul, will 
preside, and Dr. E. L. Anthony, dean 
of agriculture, will deliver a welcome. 
At 2 p. m. July 29, Dr. L. C. Chad- 
wick, of Ohio State University, will 
speak on “Short Cuts in Nursery 
Operations.” 

Policies of state agencies regarding 
distribution and planting of nursery 
stock will be discussed by P. W. Rob- 
bins, superintendent of the nursery 
at the college, covering the college 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Five lines, $1.00, 
each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 

Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 














Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. 
In all commercial varieties and sizes. 
H. 


East Lansing, Mich. 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE. 

2-year seedlings, $8.00 per 1000. Other kinds, 

larger sizes. List ready. We -_* tree seeds, 
BRADEN NURSER 

Evergreen Growers, South y windham, 


BEAUTIFUL HEMLOCKS. 

We offer exceptionally fine stock, well devel- 
oped, good color, excellent roots. Grown in clay 
loam, they ball well. Sizes 3, = and 5 feet. To 
be taken by truck—no shippin 

GHENT RIDGE NURSERY co., 
Mail: 35 Marvin Ave., Akron, 0. 
Nursery 1% miles west of Ghent, off route 21. 








Me. 








BULBS. 
Special: Calla Aethiopica. 
BUA GP Seebese<sssesccces $50.00 per 1000 
BM BD BGR. ccccecccccccccesce 85.00 per 1000 
BUN. Cue. GE csccccconcescedccs 110.00 per 1000 
a OP “dda nsnctcedhsdannneecesen 160.00 per 1000 
250 at 1000 ae add 15 per cent for less. 
EIGHT PREPAID. 


eum now for fall bulbs. 
NURSERYMEN’S EXCHANGE, 
4950 Fulton 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 


BUXUS SEMPERVIRENS. 
Transplanted, puddled. Per 100 Per 1000 





OO i iy Wincddccocccccccoeed $12.00 $100.00 
Se ks MPs cosevcseccessove 20.00 180. 
BP OP Be Big BOCs ccvccccccccccce 25.00 230.00 
SSE Oe Sa WOO s sconce cs ccccese 35.00 325.00 
Sheared, specimens, B&B. Per 10 Per 100 
it GP Mt Min nes caeceousvenescous $ 8.50 $ 75.00 
ie GP UP Mi oncecccteccsccncsses 35.00 825.00 
hk | | SPeseqenqneass 45.00 425.00 


Write for quotations on other sizes of Semper- 
virens and various sizes of Suffruticosa. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIBS, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 








PEAT 
MICHIGAN PEAT. 

26 YEARS’ RELIABLE SERVICE TO THE 
TRADE! More for your money. Large 100-Ib. bag 
contains about 5 bus. COMPARE! !!! 

1 to 9 new burlap bags.............. $1.25 each 
10-bag lots, burlap bags.............. 1.10 each 
pecocceseceoes 90 each 


20-bag lots, burlap bags 
F.o.b. Aw sg Capac, Mich. 

Low prices carloads, truckloads. Free sample. 

AMERICAN SOIL SPONGE SELLING CORP., 

267 Fifth Ave., New York, or Capac, Mich. 





FOR SALE 


For Sale—Selling out complete 5-acre nursery: 
fine assortment ornamentals, all sizes. Sell all 
or any part; stock, tools, buildings, land. Clean 
condition, inspected. Established busin 
Burlington Landscape Nursery, Burlington, N. C. 








WANTED 





WANTED. 
Ariens-Tiller or Rototiller in 


condition. 
Must be reasonable. Will pa 
CENTER ROAD NURSERY, 
Alex Heinz, Saginaw, Mich. 














Cal. 


bt st atl sth al ell ell — 7 
Ssessseees | 


ach 
mach 
ach 
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and Clarke-McNary nurseries; by 
G. S. McIntire, state forester, on the 
state department of conservation 
nurseries, and E. C. Eckert, forester 
of the state highway department, on 
that department's angle. 

“Eradication of Poison Ivy” will 
be the subject of Prof. C. R. 
Megee, and information on the 
eradication of other weed pests will 
be available. A visit to the college 
horse barns, where there is a herd 
of eighty pure Percherons and Bel- 
gians, will close the afternoon session. 

In the evening a banquet will be 
held at which the speaker will be 
Charles L. Anspach, president of the 
Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion. 

Next morning, after the question 
box, J. O. Veatch, professor of soils, 
will speak on “Characteristics of Soil 
Profiles as They Affect Plant. Root 
Development.” Dr. Chadwick will 
speak on plant selection. Dr. Eugenia 
McDaniel will discuss the European 
pine-shoot moth. The morning will 
conclude with a report of the 
A. A. N. convention at Kansas City 
by Walter Montfort and Eugene 
Heuser. 

The afternoon session will open 
with a talk on “Camouflage Plant- 
ing” by Prof. C. W. Barr, who is 
teaching a course in camouflage re- 
quired of students taking advance 
military science. Dr. Ray Nelson will 
speak on diseases of ornamentals. 

Dr. V. R. Gardner, director of the 
Michigan experiment station, will 
discuss “Good and Poor Strains of 
Montmorency Cherries,” and the ses- 
sion will close with a talk by Prof. 
C. E. Wildon on pruning orna- 
mentals. 





PLAN TEXAS PROGRAM. 


As cochairmen of the arrange- 
ments committee for the forty-second 
annual convention of the Texas 
Association of Nurserymen, to be 
held at Tyler, August 19 and 20, 
President Clark Kidd has appointed 
Dr. J. C. Ratsek, horticulturist at 
the Texas agricultural experiment 
station, Tyler, representing the Tyler 
growers, and Jesse D. Breedlove, pro- 
prietor of the Breedlove Nursery, 
Tyler, representing the association's 
executive committee. 

Dr. J. C. Ratsek went to the Texas 
Station in 1935 after studying and 
then acting as instructor in the de- 
partment of horticulture at Cornell 
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GO-WEST 


WEEVIL BAIT 








KILLS TAXUS WEEVILS and other weevils 
which infest nursery stock. Also effective 
for Cutworms, Earwigs, Sow Bugs, Snails, 
Slugs, Grasshoppers and similar leaf-eating 


pests. 


Deadly ¢ Efficient ¢ Economical 


A safe, sure, easy way to p-otect flowering plants, ornamentals, vegetables, shrubs 
and trees against many forms of destructive leaf-eaters. Simple to apply; effective 
rain or shine. A single application is usually sufficient. Costs little; saves much. 
Information on request. 


AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
1150 Clinton Ave. Columbus, Ohio 





Packed in 50 Ib. Bags 








FOR A COMPLETE JOB OF FITTING THE 
SOIL IN ONE OPERATION — 


Ariens Tractortiller 


It Harrows, Discs, 





Packs and Levels 
the Soil in One 
Operation 

* 


Made in two sizes—4 ft. and 5 ft. _- 
Motor driven or power-take-off from 
any suitable tractor. 

* 
A complete job of fitting the soil after 
plowing. It leaves no wheel tracks on 
the field. The revolving tines thor- 
oughly mix and aerate the soil evenly, 
leaving it in a uniformly tilled condi- 
tion throughout. Depth of operation 
is up to 12 inches under favorable con- 
ditions. Send for details now. 


ARIENS COMPANY 


Box 710 





Brillion, Wisconsin 








You Can Have Birds 


if you provide for them. They love these rustic houses, 
actually a hole in a tree. 


Blue Bird, $1.50; Wren, $1.00, delivered. 
16-room Martin House, $30. F.O.B. 


Liberal dealer discount. 


EARL DOUGLASS :: Red Creek, N. Y. 




















University, and there he has been 


studying the rose problems of east during the convention. 


his methods in the field at Tyler 


Texas growers. After working on 
rose diseases, he is tackling problems 
of storage, culture and understocks. 
He expects to demonstrate some of 


Jesse D. Breedlove entered the 
nursery business ten miles west of 
Tyler fifteen years ago, having been 
reared at Stephenville, Tex. As con- 
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vention finance committee chairman, 
he will secure the backing of in- 
terested growers in his thickly popu- 
lated nursery neighborhood who will 
be hosts to Texas association mem- 
bers next month. Mrs. Breedlove, 
the former Leta Stallings, of Tyler, 
is daughter of the first agricultural 
agent known in this country. A 
little nursery was established in the 
home; there are seven children, five 
grown and two still attending school 
and living at home. 


These men are responsible for 
the convention program and enter- 
tainment of members and visitors 
from Tuesday afternoon, August 18, 
through Thursday afternoon, August 
20. Top-flight experts on the sub- 
jects of heavy transportation, supply 
of farm production materials and 
tools, business practice, sales and 
credit have been contacted. Some 
definite speaking engagements are al- 
ready made. Dr. Ratsek and Mr. 
Breedlove, in accepting the job of 
staging the first convention of the 
association held outside Austin in 
twenty-six years, made it plain that 
“there'll be no flies on our program.” 
They believe that southwestern nurs- 
erymen will come to Tyler seriously 
interested in learning something more 
about (a) complications in all phases 
of wartime nursery operation, (b) 
activities of the Texas chapter and 
the victory garden program and (c) 
300 commercial rose growers in the 
east Texas area and the accomplish- 
ments of science in the rose industry. 
Dr. Ratsek and Dr. Eldon Lyle have 
important experiments to illustrate in 
their fields. Program announcement 


will be made shortly. 












This stamp has interchange- 











, Ss able type to change the size, 
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mF It SPEEDS YOUR MARKING 
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RIVET-O MFG. CO. 


SS Orchard St., Orange, Mass. 








OKLAHOMA PROGRAM. 


The summer meeting of the Okla- 
homa State Nurserymen’s Association 
will be held August 6 at Stillwater, 
during farm congress week. 

At 10 a. m,, a discussion will be 
held, so that members may exchange 
information and views on the follow- 
ing topics: (1) Service charges for 
work in cities. (2) Proved new varie- 
ties of fruits and ornamentals offered. 
(3) Methods of display of nursery 
stock to help sales. (4) Any infor- 
mation about tires and nursery sup- 
plies. (5) Labor saving in burlap 
and substitute materials. (6) Help- 
ful ideas about growing problems. 
(7) Any valuable secrets you are 
willing to pass out. (8) Want and 
surplus lists. 

After a dinner for the nurserymen 
at noon, an afternoon session will 
begin at 1:30 p. m., when the follow- 
ing talks will be given: 


“Training and Pruning Trees,” by G. F. 


Gray. 
“Proper Spacing of Plants in the Land- 
scape Plan,” by J. Lee Brown. 
“Propagation Hormones or Stimulants 


—Source, Preparation and Use,” by Michel 
Afanasiev. 

“Modern Nursery Practices,” by W. R. 
Kays. 


“Supplying the Soil with Organic Mat- 
ter,” by H. F. Murphy. 





INDIANA OUTING. 


The annual summer meeting of the 
Indiana State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion was held at the Hillsdale Nurs- 
eries, at Castleton, July 13. After 
a basket luncheon and drinks, sup- 
plied by the host, Alex Tuschinsky, 
a business meeting was held to hear 
reports of committees and transact 
business. The Indianapolis Land- 
scape Association joined in the meet- 


ing. 





THE annual convention of the 
National Association of Gardeners, 
originally scheduled for August 18 
to 20, at Baltimore, Md., has been 
suspended for the duration. 


IN the Van Nuys News of June 
30, among the firms described as 
lending importance to the San Fer- 
nando valley as the “center scenic 
wonderland,” were Silva’s Rare Plant 
Gardens & Nursery, Van Nuys, 
Cal., operated by W. E. Silva; Craw- 
ford’s Encino Nursery, 17648 Ven- 
tura boulevard, Encino, and the Van 
Nuys Flower Shop, operated by 
Clifford W. Loucks. 
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ATTENTION NURSERYMEN! 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 
76 Purchase St. Boston 





Vaan \naae 











GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 


Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 


Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowa 








PLATE BOOKS 


Your nursery business can 
afford a personally made plate 
book. 


Dividends will show a differ- 
ence. 


Send for catalogue. 


B. F. CONIGISKY 
211 Hamilton St., Peoria, Ill. 








HORTICULTURAL 
PHOTOS 
Write for Catalogue 


Artcrafts Horticultural Photos 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 








North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub and Wild 
Flower seeds. Wholesale crude botan- 


E.C. MORAN MEDORA, N. D. 








APPLE SEEDS 


We accumulate several thousand pounds 
of apple seeds each fall season. Inter- 
ested in contracts for all or part of our 
production. 


Valley Evaporating Co. 
Yakima, Washington 














Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 
64 pages, 3000 names, 25e per copy 

AMERICAN NURSERYMAN can 











508 S. Dearborn St. 
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NOTES FROM A 
NURSERY MAN’S 
WIFE 











Some time ago we expressed curi- 
osity about the Harlem wishing tree. 
The newspaper P.M. has enlight- 
ened us. 

It seems that the tree formerly 
stood before Connie’s Inn, but sev- 
eral years ago, when Seventh avenue 
was widened, it was moved. 

Bill (Bojangles) Robinson, the 
dancer, footed the bill for replanting 
the stump in the safety island where 
it stood, without roots and only four 
feet high, but cherished by Harlem- 
ites because it was charmed. Just 
touch it and make a wish and it 
would come true. 

But now the wishing tree ain't no 
mo’. A hit-and-run driver swerved 
across the safety island, knocked 
down a man and woman and broke 
the magic stump all to smithereens. 
Thank you, P.M., but we still won- 
der how it came to be a magic tree. 

se ke * * 

In Florida swamps there are oysters 
that live in trees, and now Dr. David 
Fairchild has found a pearl in a cocoa- 
nut. 

sek ee 

Note on civilization: Plant patent 
No. 500 has been issued to a peaceful 
hybrid tea rose. There are over two 
and one-fourth million patents on 
warlike inventions. 

eek ee * 

William Ferguson in “This Curi- 
ous World” says that in 1853 a pio- 
neer family transplanted a tiny wal- 
nut tree from Missouri to Oregon. 
In 1928 this same tree, when sawed 
up, yielded $20,000 worth of veneer. 

ese ke * * 

Lord Frederick Hamilton in his 
book, “The Vanished Pomps of Yes- 
terday,” says of Japan: “There are 
hardly any wild flowers either, ex- 
cept deliciously fragrant wild violets. 
Being in Japan, it is hardly necessary 
to say that these violets, instead of 
being of the orthodox color, are 
bright yellow. They would be in 
Japan. This quaint people who only 
like trees when they are contorted, 
who love flowerless gardens, whose 
grass kills cattle, who have evolved 
peach, plum and cherry trees which 
flower gloriously but never bear any 
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HORMODIN POWDER No. 2 


For propagating many woody and semi- 
woody types. 


HORMODIN POWDER No. 3 


For propagating many evergreens and dor- 
mant leafless cuttings. 


THE TREATMENT 
The treatment is simple. Moistened stems 
are dipped into Hormodin Powder, then 
placed in the usual propagating medium. 


THE COST 


The cost is small. For example: the one 
pound tin of Hormodin Powder No. 1 (the 
eneral-purpose powder) costs only $3.00 
t is estimated that each ounce will treat 
about 2500 cuttings of average size. 


THE RESULTS 


Experienced Growers 
Know Why There Are 


HORMODIN 
POWDERS 


Experienced florists who propagate 
everything from chrysanthemums to 
evergreens, realize that no single-strength 
root-inducing powder can propagate effi- 
ciently over so broad a range. That is why 
Hormodin Powder has been developed 
in three strengths to parallel the range 
of hormones in nature: 


HORMODIN POWDER No. 1 


The general-purpose powder—designed to 
root carnations, roses, and many other 
house, garden, and greenhouse plants. 









Left: Untreated Azalea cuttings. 


Right: Azalea cuttings treated with 
Hormodin Powder. 


Be sure to ask your dealer for the 


Best suited for your purpose Booklet on request 


MERCK & CO. Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N.J. 
New York « Philadelphia « St. Louis * In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 














YOU COULDN'T MAIL 1000 POSTCARDS 


with a special offer to your prospect list 


FOR THE PRICE OF THIS SPACE 


getting the attention of more than four times as 
many trade buyers—the subscribers to this magazine. 


It costs only $12.00 per insertion. 


Other spaces in proportion. For advertising rate schedule, write 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 








No. 6 Model Priced from $75 


KEMP Power SOIL SHREDDERS 





Save valuable 


Hand sifting screens out lumps of sod and manure that are 
worth money to you. But when you prepare compost with 
the KEMP Power Soil Shredder you not only save up to 75% 
of the labor time but you shred all sod and manure and use 
it without waste. It’s all done in one quick operation and 
is set for any texture you desire. 


machine for 
your needs— 
from 2 to 20 cu. 
yds. per hour 
capacity. Prices 
from $75 up. 


on the KEMP Power Soil Shredder. 


Firm Name 
Address 
GP cccscce 





You can buy the KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 
right size KEMP | Dept. AN-722, 1027 E. 20th St., Erie, Pa. 


Please forward the complete story 


Ee ee ee ery Pes 
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Headquarters for — 


“COTTONETTE” Squares 


Best for balling—save time, labor 
and twine—in stock—sizes, 14x14 to 
36x36 inches. 


“BURLA-POTS “ 


For growing plants—more used every 
year. Sizes, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7-inch. 


“GIBRALTAR” Tree Tie 


For guying young trees. Use in place 
of rubber hose; does not bark trees. 
Also—Tree Bandage, Windbreaks, 
Frost Covers. 


‘il ARROW ” 
Horticultural Peat Moss 


Very best quality for Nurserymen and 
Florists. Large bales, low prices--- 
carloads or less shipped anywhere. 


“DORMAX ” 


For dormant spraying. 


Write — stating your requirements. 
Shipments by Motor Truck or Fast 
Freight to all points. Satisfaction As- 
sured. 


NEW AMSTERDAM SUPPLY CO., INC. 


122 Chambers St., New York 
“We Serve Leading Growers” 








SUPPLIES 


—TOOLS 
Tree Surgeons 
a 
N 
ay 
Send today for a new issue 
of the BLUE BOOK 


AMERICAN _ FLORIST SUPPLY 
















Fh 
GRAVELY 


POWER MOWER 








WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 
co. 

Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 











fruit, would naturally have yellow 


violets.” 
kk eK eK * 


A botanist says the old Celt alpha- 
bet characters also are names of trees. 
“Imagine,” chuckles a commentator, 
“spelling ‘cat’: Elm-hackberry-oak!” 

sek ke * 

And here is a romantic plant story 
of a botanical Shangri-la: 

R. C. Ching, a Chinese botanist 
collecting for the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, struggled across deserts and 
over mountains by impossible roads 
and obscure paths, finally arriving at 
a high, treeless plateau, virtually un- 
inhabited, in northwest China. He 
traveled for two days without sight 
of a living person, and only deserted 
mud huts which had been used by 
Tibetan herdsmen showed that men 
had ever been there. 

(Later he found that there is a 
metropolis of the region, a settle- 
ment known as Lebrang, consisting 
of Chinese and Mohammedan mer- 
chants and a huge lamasery housing 
3,000 Tibetan monks.) 

But this is the remarkable part. In 
June, and until August, flowers carpet 
this almost inaccessible mountain fast- 
ness, making it a botanist’s paradise 
with rainbows of yellow, blue and 
deep red extending as far as the eye 
can see. 

A bulletin describing the plants 
there has been written by Egbert H. 
Walker, of the United States Na- 
tional Museum, and published by the 
Smithsonian Institute. 

sek ek eK * 

Promoters of the bathing beauty 
contest at Atlantic City required that 
the contestants register their family 
trees, says the Pathfinder. We 
thought only the limbs counted! 





SEALED proposals for the con- 
struction of state aid project 293 B 
will be received by the state highway 
commissioner, Bismarck, N. D., until 
July 17, for sodding about eight miles 
on U. S. Highway 81, Grafton, 
which involves approximately 3,000 
square yards of sodding. 


CHARLES S. STALK, formerly 
associated with Roy F. Wilcox & Co., 
Montebello, Cal., has purchased the 
Avalon Nursery, on Avalon boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Cal., formerly 
operated by S. Oike. He will specialize 
in wholesale and retail lining-out stock 
and conduct a general nursery busi- 
ness. 
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WAYWARD VINE 
GUIDE and SUPPORT 





A simple device for supporting all 
vines, etc., on brick, stone or any other 
surface, without defacing. Just cement 
on. NO NAILS—NO HOLES. 

Made in 3 colors—red, gray and white. 


For information address 


LOUIS S. MAUGER Blackwood, N. J. 











HYPONEX PLANT FOOD 


HYPONEX is a complete plant food and 
so accurately balanced that it will grow 
superior plants in soil, or even sand or 
water. Use HYPONEX for germination 
of seeds (helps to prevent damping-off). 
Cuttings (keeps them succulent until 
ready for transplanting). Transplanting 
(reduces shock and wilting), and for gen- 
eral feeding of flowers, vegetables, trees 
and lawns. Better and more vigorous root 
systems. Greater substance in stems, 
larger flowers. 


Buy from your jobber or send $1.00 for 
1-lb. sample (makes 100 gals.), dollar 
credited on first order for 1 case for re- 
sale or 10-lb. drum for own use. 


Write Jobber or direct to us for dealers’ and 
growers’ prices. Retail prices: I-oz., 10c; 
3-oz., 25c; 1-Ib., $1.00. Also sold in 10, 
25, 50 and 100-lb. drums. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


315 West 39th Street Wew York 





LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 








MAKE MORE PROFIT 


Sell Your Roses, Perennials, Shrubs, Vines and 
Fruit Trees Started and Growing in 


CLOVERSET PLANT Pors 


Nursery Stock grown in Cloverset Pat- 
ented Pots can be sold and planted with- 
out wilt to bud or bloom any time from 
March until freezing weather. 

Write today for Free Illustrated circu- 
lars and testimonials from users of these 
pots. 

Carton of samples by mail 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 


ERNEST HAYSLER and SON 





10520 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 











Q Mrite for FREE Catalog! 


Nursery Spades, Knives and Pruning 
Shears, Budding and Grafting Supplies, 
Tree Surgery and Lawn Equipment. 
96 page catalogue free--write, 
A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Ohie 
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SAVE MONEY AND ADD TO ATTRACTIVENESS OF YOUR 
TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS, BY USING OUR PLAIN OR 
TINTED ALL PURPOSE LABELS. 




















CLARK GARDNER NURSERIES 


Our new improved ALL PURPOSE STRAP LABELS, made from very 
tough moisture-resisting tagboard, can now be supplied in plain white or with 
strong colored tints on ends of one or both sides. Can also be type printed 
to varieties, nursery title or any special trade-mark copy you may desire. 


471 different nurseries have used our labels. Our star customer has placed 
31 repeat orders with us since his initial order back in 1934. 


The particular tough, moistureproof tagboard we use in making these ALL 
PURPOSE LABELS is hard to get, but we were fortunate in securing two 
tons more than we expected and so can take on a few more label customers. 


If you would like to examine and test these labels including the new String 
Strap Tie, which both ties and labels at the same time, we will gladly mail 
you a working Sample Kit, containing label pencil, working samples of different 
sizes of labels, prices, etc. No charge. 


Label Dept. OSAGE, IOWA 








es es | 





MIDSUMMER HARDY BORDER. 
{Concluded from page 16.] 


hardy this far north, though it no 
doubt would be as far north as the 
Ohio if protected in winter. Perhaps 
the most generally useful of rud- 
beckias, because of its hardiness, is 
R. speciosa. It, too, has its shortcom- 
ings, the principal one being an in- 
satiable thirst. I have partially over- 
come that in trial plantings here by 
giving it shade in the absence of the 
constant moisture which it hunts out 
in nature, but it still suffers badly 
during a drought. It and its forms 
(the plant in nurseries as R. new- 
manni is the same so far as I can see) 
grow about two feet tall and bear 
through summer and autumn a pro- 
fusion of large daisies, reminiscent of 
black-eyed Susans. All the kinds are 
readily propagated by division and 
cuttings, and all except the sterile 
double forms by seedage, preferably 
in late fall. 





THE landscaping contract for the 
new housing development project at 
Mesa, Ariz., was awarded to the 
Riverside Nurseries, Phoenix, on a 
bid of $2,100. 
















DAMPING - OFF 
COST OF HAND WEEDING 


Treat your Compost, Potting 
and Seed Flat Soil with 


to reduce 


LARVACIDE, a tear gas fumigant, kills most weed seeds, 
nematodes and harmful fungi. Treatment is conveniently 
made at foot levels as soil ‘3 iled up to be drawn upon 
later. Small amounts may be handled in barrels or boxes 
without Larvajector. 

Plants grown in LARVACIDE-treated soil usually show 
distinct improvement in root development and, as a result, 
you get healthier and more vigorous growths. 

*Write for new edition of HOW TO DO SOIL FUMIGA- 
TION, just printed. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY, Established 1816 
117 Liberty Street, New York, also BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, OMAHA & PHILADELPHIA. 








LARVACIDE is shipped in liquid 
form, in cylinders 25-180 Iibs., and 
1-Ib. bottles, each In safety can, 6 or 
12 to wooden case. Stocked in prin- 
cipal cities. 


The Larvajector meas- 
ures depth and dosage. 
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Please Mention AMERICAN NURSERYMAN When Writing Advertisers. 











BUY RAFFIA DIRECT from IMPORTERS 


We carry large stocks on hand at all times 


HIGH-PRESSURE SPRAY HOSE 


ANY PRESSURE LA od ee a LENGTH 


LARGE ASSORTMENT—COLORED 
AND NATURAL RAFFIA 
Write us before placing your orders. 
AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORP. 
130 Beekman 8t. New York, N. ¥. 





%" - Pie’. te” and 40” High-Pressure Couplings 
PROMPT SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Write for Free Sample 
SRoApway avesen MFG. Se. 


anufacturers and Engineers since 190 
s20 © Greaduey - Louisville, Rentucky 
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The Talk of the Trade! — 


WEIGELA, BRISTOL RUBY Plant Patent No. 492 
The Best and Hardiest Red Weigela To Date } 


Bristol Nurseries, originators, report as follows: A better "Eva Rathke”" has long 
been needed—Bristol Ruby is just that. Hardier and more vigorous, it makes a shapely 
thrifty plant with attractive rich green foliage. Color is a soft ruby-red shading 
to garnet-crimson; extremely pleasing in effect and without harsh tone. Attaining a 
height of 6 to 7 feet at maturity, it makes a perfectly formed, well-rounded specimen ‘ 
requiring very little pruning because it flowers well from old wood; no die-back or 
uneven growth at any time. The original is blooming in its twelfth year with never 
amiss or off season. Excellent reports from Vermont and other difficult regions 
fully substantiate our own estimate of its unusual hardiness. Bristol Ruby is defi- 
nitely superior to Eva Rathke in every respect and visitors here at the nursery are 
quick to note its better qualities. 


2-3 feet: Each 75c, Doz. $7.50, 100 $40.00. 3-4 feet: Each 90c, Doz. $9.00, 100 $50.00. 


DAPHNE, SOMERSET pient Patent No. 315 V4 
A Magnificent Small Boxwood-like Shrub That Transplants Bare Root 


This fragrant and easy-to-grow Hybrid Daphne originated in England a number of years 
ago. It received highest honors from the R. H. S. of Great Britain when it was first 
shown in London. The starlike blush-white flowers are as deliciously fragrant as 
Daphne Cneorum. They occur in quantities during May along the upper 8 or 10 inches 
of each branch, the flowering time lasting amonth or more. The foliage is rich, dark 
green, giving the effect of Boxwood. It remains on the plant well into the winter. 
Reports from the South are that it is evergreen where winter weather is not severe. 
The original stock plants in our nursery are about two and one-half feet high, and 
about as broad. These were imported four years ago and arrived with bare roots. 


DORMANT STOCK, BARE ROOT: 
12-15 inches: Doz. $7.50, $40.00 per 100. 15-18 inches: Doz. $9.00, $50.00 per 100. 
For prices west of Rockies write our distributor, W. B. Clarke & Co., San Jose, Cali- 


fornia. Because of greatly differing climatic conditions and methods of handling, 
other prices prevail on the west coast. 


BERBERIS MENTORENSIS Plant Patent No. 99 
Faultless in Hot, Dry Places—A Superb Hedge Plant 


Very rugged, strong, upright growing branches and quite formidable thorns, foliage 
is heavy and thick, and of perfect color——a green as dark as the Japanese Yew. In 
Northern Ohio the leaves remain green until after the holidays, are dropped during 
‘ the late winter, and new foliage appears early in April. Plants growing south of 
here retain their foliage much longer. In southern parts of the country Berberis 
Mentorensis is evergreen. Its most valuable attribute is its ability to withstand 
heat and drought. Few other shrubs or hedge plants are able to go without water and 
withstand intense heat as Barberry Mentorensis and look as well. During the hottest 
. and driest weather there is never any sign of wilting or burning. Ask Nurserymen in 
" Kansas, Texas, Missouri, and Oklahoma. 


12-15 inches: Doz. $3.00, 100 $18.00. 18-24 inches: Doz. $4.00, 100 $25.00. 
15-18 inches: Doz. $3.30, 100 $20.00. 24-30 inches: Doz. $4.50, 100 $30.00. 


Wayside | 


MENTOR, OHIO 
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Weigela, 
BRISTOL RUBY 


Daphne Burkwoodi, 
SOMERSET 


BERBERIS MENTORENSIS 
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